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Open-Book Examinations 


By JOHN M. STALNAKER anv RUTH C. STALNAKER 


The Case for Open-Book Examinations Involves the Importance of Knowing 
Where to Find Information, How to Evaluate It, and How to Use It 


N INSPECTION of college ex- 
A aminations, whether labeled 
comprehensive or not, and 
whether at the freshman or Ph.D. 
level, clearly demonstrates that the 
typical test question demands pri- 
marily the recognition or recall of 
simple isolated facts which, by judi- 
cious cramming, can be learned in a 
short time and forgotten in even less 
time. E. S. Jones! after appropriate 
reservations suggests that examina- 
tion questions may be classified under 
three headings: primary factual ques- 
tions, application and skill questions, 
and power or thought questions. Be- 
fore a question can be classified under 
one of these heads, we must know how 
the course was conducted, for many 
apparent power questions demand 
merely the simple recall of what the 


lecturer has said. Furthermore, ques- 

\Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges. Nev York: Macmillan Company, 1933. 
PP. 33-39. 


tions which appear to be thought 
questions are often marked chiefly, if 
not entirely, upon the accuracy of the 
facts presented. In other words, a 
thorough analysis of the type of 
question used, of the relationship 
between the questions and the course 
work, and of the method of marking 
the papers will undoubtedly show that 
what is being chiefly measured is the 
knowledge of simple, unrelated facts. 
Many so-called “thought questions” 
might be reclassified as factual ques- 
tions if they were submitted to the 
test of the open-book method. Any 
question which can be answered cor- 
rectly in the regulation time by the 
average student not trained in the 
subject, when the use of textbooks 
and notes is permitted, depends pri- 
marily upon factual knowledge of a 
relatively simple order rather than 
upon the understanding of methods 
and procedures. 
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That facts should be stressed is not 
in itself objectionable. The lack of 
knowledge of facts is responsible for 
many serious blunders on the part, 
not only of the college student, but 
of the business and professional man 
as well. Probably the most readily 
obtained index of a person’s ability 
in a given field is his knowledge of the 
basic and detailed facts about that 
field. Nevertheless, the placing of 
the chief emphasis in the university 
classroom upon the acquisition of fact 
is not sound. If this were the sole 
end of education, there would be no 
justification for the elaborate instruc- 
tional mechanism found in the Ameri- 
can university; any student who 
wishes to absorb a large body of 
factual information can do so with 
the aid of a textbook. Most of what 
the college student memorizes he will 
quickly forget. Unless a student con- 
tinues work in a field long enough to 
force a natural memorization of the 
basic facts, he will promptly forget 
them. What laws of exponents are 
remembered now by the student who 
once studied algebra, but who has 
not subsequently used it? What 
definitions learned for the examina- 
tion in Economics I are now remem- 
bered, even on a recognition level? 
What formulas do the student of 
educational statistics now remember? 
They were probably never understood, 
but were memorized for the examina- 
tion. Most of the subjects to which 
the student is introduced he will not 
encounter out of college. Most of 
the time he spends in cramming facts 
will be wasted, for the facts them- 
selves will go; and the process of 
cramming is one which will have little 
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application in the less artificial situa- 
tions which he will meet, whatever 
be his future work—business, pro- 
fessional, or research. 

That in committing to memory a 
vast number of facts, even though 
they be promptly forgotten, a certain 
mental training or discipline has been 
achieved is possibly correct. The 
question raised here is whether or not 
another type of examination might 
not encourage a method of prepara- 
tion which is more significant, because 
it has greater practical application 
and at the same time has equal 
or greater value as mental discipline. 


NE of the easiest and most 

direct means of shifting the 
emphasis in college work from the 
learning of facts to the learning of 
procedures is to allow the student 
to bring his textbooks and notes to 
the examination and to make what- 
ever use of them he wishes. The 
textbook and the notes should be 
used; that is the reason they were 
prepared. A premium will be placed 
upon concise, thorough, well-organ- 
ized notes on lectures and readings. 
The only definitive characteristic of 
the open-book examination is that 
the student is allowed to use refer- 
ences, textbooks, and notes. It may 
be essay or objective, oral or written, 
laboratory or theoretical. 

The values of the open-book exami- 
nation are many. In the first place, 
it puts the emphasis upon the most 
vital objectives of the course—to 
teach the student to see situations 
in their entirety, to see relationships 
between facts, to utilize facts to 
solve problems, to evaluate facts, to 
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infer from one situation what will 
happen in a similar case, to organize 
facts from various sources. 

It is probably true that there is a 
high correlation between the marks 
on a closed-book examination and 
those on an open-book examination. 
But the open-book examination will 
encourage, even force, a sounder 
type of preparation which will enable 
the student to appreciate the basic 
aims of the course. He will not be 
tempted to ignore his studies until 
the cramming sessions start a day or 
two before the examination. In gen- 
eral, he will learn the facts in acquiring 
the broader type of knowledge, for all 
knowledge is based upon simple facts; 
but his emphasis will not be upon 
memorizing what are to him simple, 
isolated, disconnected, even meaning- 
less, bits of information. In as much 
as he will stress procedures and 
relationships in his study, he will 
necessarily have a sounder type of 
knowledge, for isolated facts are soon 
forgotten, whereas knowledge of pro- 
cedures and relationships is more 
enduring. 

The open-book examination pre- 
sents a natural situation to the 
student, which rightly appeals to 
him. If, in the excitement of the 
examination, he forgets even a key 
datum, he may refer to his books. 
The student who thoroughly under- 
stands the subject is not penalized 
because he forgets a single detail. 
On the other hand, the student who 
does not have a thorough under- 
standing of the subject cannot pass 
the examination, either by cramming 
enough facts or by hasty perusal of 
his textbooks and notes during the 
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examination. He knows in advance 
that the examination will demand 
some ability to handle problems, and 
that this ability cannot be acquired 
in a few minutes. 


MORE careful formulation of 

questions is required by the 
open-book examination. Questions 
must be discarded which can be 
answered simply by reference to a 
textbook, or which require that the 
content of lectures be reproduced, 
for the student will be able, by 
referring to his notebook, to repeat 
even the instructor’s pet phrases. 
There is no place in an open-book 
examination for the typical, “ Discuss, 
giving references to specific————, 
the————_,”” which in student lan- 
guage means to repeat what the 
teacher said about ; nor for 
such science questions as: “What is 
soap and how is it manufactured?” 
“What is absolute zero?” “Define 
ampere, coulomb.” To answer an 
open-book question may require the 
knowledge of what an ampere is, but 
it will require more. Facility in 
locating necessary information will 
be rewarded in the open-book exami- 
nation. The ability to refer quickly 
and accurately to sources is obviously 
important. 

The open-book examination would 
not necessitate the exclusive use of 
the essay question. Because objec- 
tive questions show upon inspection, 
more clearly than essay questions, 
what is being measured, some edu- 
cators believe that such questions 
test only fact. Most objective ques- 
tions and most essay questions—as 
they are now written—do get at fact 
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exclusively. However, neither type 
of question is restricted by its form 
to factual material. The stereotyped 
question of either the essay or the 
objective form must be discarded, 
because excellent answers which would 
soon be available to the students 
would be taken to the examination. 
The open-book examination is de- 
sirable because it tests the value of a 
course, encourages sound preparation 
on the part of the student, presents a 
more natural situation, and necessi- 
tates comprehensive thought ques- 
tions. Why then are they not used? 
Possibly because although the open- 
book examination stresses the impor- 
tance of knowing where to find 
information, how to evaluate it, and 
how to use it in problems, it minimizes 
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the importance of memorizing facts. 
Probably a better answer is that the 
open-book examination demands that 
a course give to the student some- 
thing more than fact; when examined 
on the basis of this criterion, many 
of our university courses are found 
wanting. 

Open-book examinations will un- 
questionably be more widely used in 
the near future. Research is of course 
necessary to determine what they 
measure and the form of question 
best suited to them, and to solve 
many other problems. Even before 


experimental work has established 
the value of these examinations, the 
study of the logic underlying them 
suffices to convince one that the 
open-book examination is sound. 
[Vol. V, No. 3] 


























Mastery in College 


By EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 


The Lesson to Students—“Nothing Is Done until It Is Done Right” 


RECENT experiment _ illus- 
A= a way in which it is 

possible to apply in certain 
college courses several of the most 
modern principles of teaching with- 
out disrupting usual college routines 
or placing too heavy burdens either 
on instructors or on students. One 
of the principles referred to is that of 
mastery. It has long been recognized 
that nothing short of mastery of a 
subject should be tolerated at the 
university level, but the problem has 
been how to secure it. The other 
principle is that of adaptation to 
individual differences. It has been 
felt that application of this principle 
would require sectioning, tutoring, 
honors courses, or the like, but the 
experiment to be described shows that 
adaptation to individual differences 
can, in large degree, be achieved with 
the usual college organization. 

The principle of mastery is simply 
that no work is done until it is done 
right. This is the universal principle 
in science, business, and industry. 
It should be the guiding principle of 
education, especially in the college or 
university. In a course in educa- 
tional psychology this principle of 
mastery was applied in the following 
way. The work of each student in 
the course was conceived as the under- 


standing of a set of problems involved 
in high-school teaching. In this ex- 
periment, fifteen such problems were 
used. Each student was required to 
show his understanding by explaining 
the psychology involved in each prob- 
lem, and by giving an instance or 
illustration of it from his own school 
experience. Each paper was marked 
A, B, or C, or was returned without 
a mark. C meant satisfactory, and 
nothing less than a satisfactory expla- 
nation and illustration was accepted. 
For each paper returned without 
a mark, a blank was left in the 
record book. Certain office hours 
were posted during which the stu- 
dents could come in and re-write 
their papers, it being understood that 
they had previously restudied the 
matter until they had found where 
their papers were wrong or lacking. 
Each paper when re-written was 
received as “made-up,” but it was 
not considered the equivalent of a 
successful first trial. 

The difference between this method 
of requiring mastery and the usual 
procedure is fundamental. The usual 
method is to return unsatisfactory 
papers marked “poor” or “failure.” 
Ordinarily the students merely look 
these papers over and then file them 
or throw them away. They cannot 
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change the marks, so they seldom 
look up and correct their errors. 
Instead, they hope to learn the 
needed information in some vague 
future or during the inevitable cram- 
ming before the final examination. 
In the case of poor students, these 
hopes are seldom realized, and a stiff 
final examination that demands real 
mastery of the material will be bound 
to fail students in large numbers. 


N CONTRAST, the method of 

requiring mastery just described 
did not result in a high percentage 
of failures in the course. Students 
were not allowed to go to the end of 
the course and then be ruthlessly 
eliminated. The papers that went 
back to each individual bore notation 
of how many blanks were still against 
him. All the work was made up; 
that is, everyone wrote a satisfactory 
explanation and illustration of each 
of the fifteen problems. This was a 
real accomplishment. When it came 
to the final examination, there were 
none of the usual gaps in knowledge 
or understanding. The mastery sys- 
tem demanded that each one keep 
at work on each problem until he 
had at least a minimum of under- 
standing of it. 

A most interesting result of this 
system was that out of 147 students 
who registered for the course, 11 
withdrew, most of them during the 
first six weeks. These students fur- 
nished an amusing spectacle. They 
were bewildered. In this course there 
was no hope of “getting by” through 
a last-minute cramming or through 
luck on the final. Instead, there was 
a series of definite jobs which had 
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to be done right. It did no good 
just to “hand in something”’ on the 
chance that it might at least get a D. 
The papers all came back. These 
students felt illtreated and withdrew 
in disgust. 

Another interesting feature is the 
effect on the marking standard of the 
instructor. Under the usual system, 
the teacher tends to follow the class 
standard, that is, to call “‘satis- 
factory” the kind of work that most 
of the class does. Under the mastery 
system there was an instant shift 
to a more “absolute” standard. The 
question was, “Is this explanation 
and illustration satisfactory with re- 
spect to what the student ought to 
write, regardless of what the others 
wrote?” If most of the class got a 
thing wrong, it was too bad, but they 


all had to get it right before they | 


were given credit for having done it. 
The following table shows the large 
percentage of papers returned as 
unsatisfactory in the experiment with 
the mastery system: 


Sets Per Cent 


of in Each 
Papers Set 
EE aE Ce, Ser ee O-10 
Eels edd wee denne swt os 11-20 
ONS tis 08 « cK EW ase Hs 21-30 
ee aE pee ee: Om 31-40 
Nine.. uae ... 41-§0 
Pre ee 51-60 
RR Rey Ar Bake 61-70 
One . 71-80 


Each student wrote fifteen papers, 
but because the 136 students were in 
four sections, there were 60 sets of 
papers in all. The table shows the 
wide variation in the percentage of 
papers returned. If a problem was 
easy or the teaching effective, less 
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than 10 per cent of the papers might 


_ have to be returned for re-writing. 
| If a problem was hard or the teaching 


not as efficient as perhaps it might 


_ have been, as high as 70 per cent of 


the papers might be unsatisfactory. 
Incidentally, the percentage of the 
papers returned on any problem is a 
valuable guide to the need for empha- 


_ sis on that problem in later teaching. 


Of the total of 2,040 papers written 
in all by these 136 students, 787, or 
39 per cent, had to be re-written, and 
this means read over again by the 
instructor. Here is the factor that 
college administrators must control 
or provide for before they can get 
mastery by students or real efficiency 
in the teaching done by their staffs. 
Readers must be provided, or instruc- 
tors must be willing or be required 
to read papers. Students learn by 
thinking, not by passive listening 
or by memorizing. Most of them 
will do little thinking unless they 
must write down their thoughts. 
And these writings must be read. 


T MAY be asked, What effect had 

this plan upon the final marks in 
the course? Above all, the effect was 
to make this marking more just and 
reliable. For each student there had 
been read at least fifteen papers on 
fundamental problems. These papers 
were only from two hundred to three 
hundred words long, but they gave 
an excellent basis of judgment. Then, 
too, many students had papers which 
they had to re-write. These each, in 
time, necessitated the appraisal of the 
instructor of at least one revision and 
sometimes required a conference with 
him about the revision as well. 
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The table which follows shows how 
much of this re-reading was done for 
different students: 


Papers Number of 
Re-written Students 
Se. Aaa oe I 
EE ce 4 
ete, walle > enakukeaanl II 
OS 4.20 on oledeens Cane 18 
Pteis Bhs. oe ceeb Cow bee’ 18 
ET CE 12 
DL. 5049 6% 15 04 Ved cee nee 17 
es. een) he eee, ee 21 
STEEP re ier II 
TR a Re een ey Ame 8 
Ten. 7 
NA ath gee eA | 3 
Twelve 3 
ade eT STi. aoe Je bt I 
STs ee eee ee I 

WE cob dus} <RNbacb ares 136 


Since all make-up writing was done 
in the office, there was much con- 
ferring on matters aside from the 
papers, and the instructor became 
personally acquainted with all of the 
136 students in the group. It is 
interesting to note that only one 
student got all problems right the 
first time, and that one had to re-write 
fourteen out of a possible fifteen. 
Since all students wrote on all 
problems satisfactorily either on the 
first or on later trials, it might be 
thought that all students would have 
passed the course. Now, if passing 
had been based upon mere memory 
of situations, all might have passed, 
since the poor students had been 
compelled to secure solutions from 
the textbook, from the instructor, or 
from other students. But instead, 
the power of applying knowledge was 
also required in this course. Under 
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the mastery system just described, 
the final examination did not have 
to review the course in the usual 
sense, but it could require an applica- 
tion of the principles of the course to 
new situations. In these applications, 
the poor students again showed their 
inability to think with the materials 
they had in mind. Asa result, about 
the usual number were failed or given 
low marks, though upon a different 
basis than the one that may be used 
under the ordinary system. 


O FAR, the material described 

has provided for individual differ- 
ences only in giving more time and 
opportunity for the poorer or slower 
part of the group, but provision was 
also made for the upper end, or the 
better students. It was explained 
to the classes that the satisfactory or 
even excellent explanation and illus- 
tration of the fifteen problems was 
more or less of a minimum. Good 
work on this minimum was entitled 
to a mark of “good,” or B. If the 
student wished an honor grade, or 4, 
he had to demonstrate his ability 
further. It was explained that the 
excellent worker always does both 
more and better work than others. 
Therefore, the student could try for 
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an 4 by preparing a paper or report 
upon some topic of the course or some 
application of the course. It was 
urged that this paper be done for its 
own sake, since the writing of a paper 
was no guaranty that a higher mark 
would result. Of the 138 students, 
13 wrote papers, in most cases, on 
subjects in which they had acquired 
a genuine and deep interest. Three 
of these were not of 4 quality. 
Strangely enough, there were a num- 
ber of other students who, in the 
opinion of the instructor, certainly 
could have written excellent papers, 
but who did not think it worth the 
trouble to do so. They frankly said 
they were satisfied with a B, because 
other activities did not permit them 
to take the time to write a paper. 
The simple variations from ordinary 
teaching methods just described did 
secure both mastery, as far as the 
time permitted, and adaptation to 
individual differences. The cost was 
the re-reading of 787 papers, numer- 
ous conferences, and the reading of 
the term papers offered for the honor 
marks. Surely, this cost is not too 
much for the higher standard of 
instruction, and for the lesson to the 
students that “nothing is done until 
it is done right.” [Vol. V, No. 3] 
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Changing Sources of University 
Endowment 


By JOHN H. PRIME 


Permanent Sources of Endowment the Sine Qua Non of 
Present-Day Universities and Colleges 


E current economic depres- 
sion has changed considerably 
the importance of present 

sources of university endowment. 
The day has passed when institutions 
could turn to individual philanthro- 
pists and to foundations for financial 
support in the form of large dona- 
tions. The universities and colleges 
must seek new sources of endowment. 

President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently declared that “an 
era of large scale philanthropy” has 
closed and that in the future the 
university must depend on small gifts. 
This statement by the president of 
the university which, next to Harvard 
and Yale, has the largest endowment 
of any privately controlled institution 
of higher learning in the United 
States is extremely important. It 
presents the problem which is upper- 
most in the mind of practically 
every university and college president 
in the country. Educational admin- 
istrators are concerned about the 
endowment of their respective institu- 
tions no matter how large or how 
small the endowment. There are few 
college presidents who will admit that 
their institutions have adequate en- 
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dowment as a source of income. 
They are all seeking additional endow- 
ment in order to increase the income. 
Because of present economic con- 
ditions this problem is more acute 
than ever before. 

To what source must universities 
look for future endowment? The 
consideration of this problem involves 
two preliminary questions. To what 
extent are universities and colleges 
dependent upon endowment for sup- 
port? From what sources is uni- 
versity endowment coming? To what 
extent are privately controlled institu- 
tions dependent upon endowment for 
their support? Privately controlled 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools are primarily dependent upon 
gifts, endowment, and students’ fees 
for their support. As gifts are rather 
spasmodic, it is upon endowment and 
students’ fees that the institutions 
must depend for their steady incomes. 
During the period 1921-30, tuition 
fees provided 20.1 per cent and 
endowment 15.3 per cent of total 
receipts. Noneducational miscella- 
neous sources provided 64.6 per cent. 
In view of the fact that so small a 
part of the total income was derived 
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from tuition fees and especially from 
endowment, and because of the need 
for additional income to meet the 
rising costs of education, it has 
become necessary to increase the 
productivity of these two sources. 
Additional income has been sought by 
increasing the tuition fees and by 
securing more endowment. 

While universities and colleges have 
increased tuition fees they have not 
raised them to the point where the 
fees cover the cost of education. At 
the same time, in spite of the higher 
fees, the number of students attending 
universities and colleges has increased. 
A larger endowment has been needed, 
because it is impossible to continue 
to raise tuition fees and at the same 
time attain the ideals for public serv- 
ice of institutions of higher learning. 


ROM what sources is university 

endowment coming? The estab- 
lishment of endowments is possible 
only in a nation where great accumu- 
lations of wealth go hand in hand with 
a widespread spirit of public service. 
In the United States, philanthropy 
has played a most important part 
in the development of higher educa- 
tion through the financial support 
which it has provided. In fact, prac- 
tically all the endowment held by 
private institutions has originated in 
philanthropy. 

The main sources from which uni- 
versities and colleges obtain endow- 
ment are gifts and bequests from 
individuals, alumni, and foundations. 
By far the largest amount of endow- 
ment originated in individual gifts 
and bequests. Gifts made by some 
of the country’s richest men, East- 
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man, Duke, Harkness, Baker, have 
been exceedingly large. During his 
lifetime, George Eastman is said to 
have given away $100,000,000. His 
will donated an additional $12,500,000 
to higher education. James Duke 
gave $80,000,000 to the university 
that bears his name. The contribu- 
tions of Edward S. Harkness totaled 
$33,450,000, and George F. Baker 
gave over $15,000,000. 

The alumni fund is also growing in 
importance as a source of endowment 
because of its underlying principle, 
that small gifts given regularly each 
year by a large number of individuals 
equal the annual interest derived from 
one large gift from one benefactor. 
An annual contribution of $3 from 
each of one thousand alumni is equal 
to the interest on a gift of $50,000 
invested at 6 per cent. Yale was 
one of the first universities to establish 
an alumni fund. This was organized 
in 1890 for the purpose of procuring 
from every alumnus an annual gift 
for general university use. The Yale 
Alumni University Fund, up to 1932, 
received a total of $10,281,152 of 
which $8,332,568 was from contribu- 
tions and bequests; $1,915,085 was 
interest on the principal of the fund; 
$33,498 was profit from the sale of 
securities. Of this total, $5,439,748 
has been given to the University for 
income. Other prominent alumni 
funds, more recently established, are 
the Cornell fund, 1913; the Dart- 
mouth fund, 1915; the Columbia fund, 
1919; and the Harvard fund, 1925. 

The foundation as a source of 
endowment represents the  develop- 
ment of a “science of giving.”” While 
the foundations have responded gen- 
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SOURCES OF ENDOWMENT 


erously to appeals for financial aid, 
the privately controlled institution 
must not fail to recognize the chang- 
ing attitude of foundations toward 
The growth of many 
universities has been wholly by accre- 
tion. This growth has led many 
institutions to appeal to the public 
for funds in amounts that, before the 
World War, would have been con- 
sidered out of all proportion to the 
ability of the public to give. Institu- 
tional rivalry has played an important 
part in this growth, because each 
university has tried to cover the entire 
field of knowledge. Research has 
been attempted by nearly all the 
universities, and much of this research 
has been of questionable value. As 
a result, appeals for endowment, 
especially for research, are being 
more carefully scrutinized by the 
foundations. Since 1926, the Gen- 
eral Education Board has changed 
its policy of contributing to university 
and college endowment in general 
and has devoted its gifts to the 
support of specific projects. This 
change in policy was prompted by 
the following reasons: 

In the first place, the interest of alumni 
and the general public has been thoroughly 
aroused; the stimulus, once required in the 
form of a conditional appropriation, is no 
longer generally essential. Again, in so 
far as the difficulty has to be met by 
endowment, the sums needed are so large 
that such contributions as may be made 
by the General Education Board from its 
present resources are relatively less impor- 
tant. Finally, virtual withdrawal on the 
part of the General Education Board 
from this field may encourage college 
administrators to devise other ways of 
handling the problem than meeting the 
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main part of the cost out of the income of 
the endowment funds.! 

The appeals for endowment made to 
individuals, alumni, and foundations 
have come from public as well as 
from private institutions. These ap- 
peals have not fallen upon deaf ears 
for both have received support from 
private benefactors. While private 
institutions have received the bulk 
of donations from private benefactors, 
such donations have represented an 
increasing percentage of total receipts 
for public institutions and a decreas- 
ing percentage of total receipts for 
private institutions. The increasing 
extent to which public institutions 
have been the recipients of private 
philanthropy is a significant develop- 
ment. Private institutions must real- 
ize that, from now on, their appeals for 
endowment will compete with similar 
appeals from public institutions. 


HE success which institutions 
have had in securing additional 
endowment is shown by the fact that 
the period 1921-30 witnessed a con- 
tinual increase in the amount of 
endowment of publicly and privately 
controlled universities, colleges, and 
professional schools. The total en- 
dowment rose from $699,213,452 in 
Ig2I to $1,137,675,733 in 1930, an 
increase of 92.7 per cent. The rate 
of increase of endowment for public 
institutions was 62 per cent, while 
the rate of increase for private institu- 
tions was 96.4 per cent. Although 
the average percentage of total en- 
dowment held by public and private 
institutions during the period 1921-30 
1General Education Board. Annual Report, 
1925, p. 6. 
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was 10.1 per cent and 89.9 per cent, 
respectively, the percentage held by 
the former declined from 10.7 per cent 
to g.0 per cent whereas the percentage 
held by the latter rose from 89.3 per 
cent to 91.0 per cent. While the 
number of private institutions having 
less than $1,000,000 endowment has 
increased from 558 in 1921-22 to 652 
in 1929-30, the percentage of the 
total number has steadily decreased 
from 84.4 per cent in 1921-22 to 78.4 
per cent in 1929-30. The greatest 
increase was in the number of insti- 
tutions having endowment between 
$7,000,000 and $7,999,999, followed 
by those having between $8,000,000 
and $8,999,999, and those having 
between $3,000,000 and $3,999,999. 
During the period 1921-30, public 
institutions with 10.1 per cent of the 
endowment enrolled 36.8 per cent of 
the student registration, while private 
institutions with 89.9 per cent of the 
endowment enrolled 63.2 per cent of 
the student registration. Public insti- 
tutions have had a steadily decreas- 
ing percentage of endowment and a 
steadily increasing percentage of stu- 
dent registration, while private insti- 
tutions have had a steadily increasing 
percentage of endowment and a 
steadily decreasing percentage of the 
student registration. Although the 
endowment per student has increased 
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for all institutions, this increase has 
taken place entirely among private 
institutions. At the same time the 
income per capita for all institutions 
has steadily increased since 1921, 
The increase was greater, however, for 

private than for public institutions. 
To what sources must universities 
look for future endowment? Uni- 
versity and college administration 
entails two major problems: educa- 
tional and financial. The former has 
received the greater part of the 
concentrated attention of college ad- 
ministrators, while the latter has been 
emphasized periodically by “drives” 
for immediately necessary funds. To 
perform their functions properly, insti- 
tutions must be educationally sound 
and financially strong. The institu- 
tion should be as greatly interested in 
its financial future as it is in its 
educational future. Our institutions 
of higher education must be organized 
upon a firm financial basis. This can 
be accomplished only by the develop- 
ment of financial programs and poli- 
cies looking into the future and by 
the establishment now of sources from 
which income will flow in the future. 
Institutions must stop depending pr- 
marily upon “drives” and must build 
up permanent sources of endowment. 
For these sources they must look to 

interested individuals and alumni. 
[Vol. V, No. 3] 
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The Charles William Eliot 


Centennial 


By LUTHER E. WARREN 


The Debt of Medical Education to This Renowned President of Harvard 


IGHER and professional edu- 
H cation in America owe their 

present standards to no one 
more than to Charles William Eliot. 
March 20, 1934, marks the centennial 
of his birth. When he came to 
Harvard in 1869, it was a_ small 
college with loosely appended pro- 
fessional schools. He left it forty 
years later a great university of 
which the professional schools were 
definitely and consciously a part. 
Some of the conditions which he 
strove to change are told in quota- 
tions from his writings. 

In 1854, previous to his twentieth 
birthday, he wrote to his mother that 
his life work was to be in the field of 
education. Two years later while 
giving a course in chemistry in the 
Medical School, he was convinced 
that changes were needed. 


While giving that course of lectures, I 
made thorough acquaintance with the 
methods of teaching which then prevailed 
in the Medical School. . . . I remember 
seeing on two occasions the condition of 
the paper of the manuscript lectures 
which Dr. Jacob Bigelow read every year 
to the medical class. The paper was 
brownish-yellow, although it had once 
been white....In his hands the 
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subject of materia medica underwent no 
change to speak of between 1815 and 
1855.! 


Such observations as these, to- 
gether with others, Eliot remembered, 
and they were his grounds for action 
immediately upon his assumption of 
the presidency. He minces no words 
in discussing the Medical School, its 
organization and teaching, for ‘this 
was one of his hardest problems. 


It seems almost incredible that the 
grossly inadequate training above de- 
scribed should be the recognized prepara- 
tion of aspirants to a profession which 
was once called learned, and which pre- 
eminently demands a mind well stored 
and a judgment well trained—a profession 
in which ignorance is criminality and skill 
a benefaction—a profession which pene- 
trates the most sacred retreats of human 
love, joy, sorrow, and deals daily with 
the issues of life and death.? 


And again, 


I owe you an apology for the impatience 
which I manifested after the vote on your 
principal amendment. I find the organ- 
ization of the medical faculty under the 
existing statutes a very trying fact. 

‘Holmes, Oliver Wendell. An address to the 
Harvard Medical Society, November 16, 1920. 


2Annual Report of the President of Harvard 
University for 1870-71, Pp. 20. 
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Eighteen teachers work actively in the 
School besides the lecturers, annually 
appointed, and yet a majority in a body 
of no more than eight men—all of whom 
are seldom present, only three of whom 
have representatives in their absence— 
can determine the policy of the School. 

. . . The more I see of the workings 
of the present organization, the worse I 
think of it. There is more bad blood in 
the medical faculty than in all the rest 
of the University put together—and it 
has always been so. Do you not hear 
at every meeting the lowest motives 
attributed both to teachers and students? 
You must have been quite as much 
disgusted as I have been by the merce- 
nary, cynical, and selfish thoughts which 
have so often been expressed at our 
meetings. I cannot help thinking that 
there are grave defects in the very 
constitution of the School.’ 


He was vigorous in his advocacy 
of the laboratory method of teaching, 
being the first teacher in America 
to teach chemistry by that method. 
Concerning the laboratory in medical 
education, he wrote: 


Your main proposition, that the pri- 
mary object of a medical school is to 
train men to practice medicine, cannot 
be successfully controverted; but I should 
want to insist also that no young man 
can be well trained to practice medicine 
unless he acquires on the way a thorough 
knowledge of the laboratory method of 
inquiry, and much manual skill of the 
laboratory sort. A country practitioner 
of today positively must have a great 
deal of laboratory skill, or he cannot do 
his daily work. . . . If we were obliged 
to choose between a bedside student and 
a laboratory student, we should have 
to choose the laboratory student, if our 


8A letter to someone who taught in the Harvard 
Medical School, written March 15, 1871. 
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aim were medical progress. You and I 
do not wish to be obliged to make that 
choice.‘ 


When Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, was being 
praised ardently and condemned bit- 
terly for the Report on Medical Edu- 
cation which he had induced the 
Foundation to sponsor, Eliot wrote: 


Dr. Henry Bigelow urged the following 
argument upon our Board of Overseers in 
personal interviews in 1870-71. “The 
community needs a large number of 
physicians whose preliminary education 
and professional education have both 
been imperfect and inexpensive. Only 
the large cities can support really well- 
trained physicians and surgeons. The 
public good, therefore, requires cheap 
schools whose standards of admission and 
graduation are low, and whose facilities 
for giving instruction cannot conform to 
any high standard.” 

He also said, “Good physicians and 
surgeons are born not made. If you 
have a large school with low standards 
of admission and graduation, you will 
have more chance of educating the three 
or four men a year who are really 
competent to become good practitioners 
than you will have with a small school 
of high standards.” 

The stones aimed at you are thrown 
from all parts of the country. My 
difficulties in 1870-71 were local, the 
most formidable being within the then 
faculty of our Medical School and our 
own Board of Overseers. The other 
medical schools of the country took 
little notice of the affair, or were reason- 
ably content that I should kill the 
Harvard Medical School. It seemed to 


‘Letter to Dr. Thomas Dwight, December 20, 
1909. 
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THE ELIOT CENTENNIAL 


me at the time that the carrying of the 
three years’ progressive course through 
our Board of Overseers was greatly aided 
by a report of the President of the Board, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams the elder, 
made to it concerning some medical 
happenings in his town of Quincy. 

I wonder if Mr. Flexner could get 
at some facts of that nature about the 
present crop of doctors in the United 
States.® 


T IS conceded widely that the case 

method in law started at Harvard. 
Eliot said that Richard C. Cabot, also 
of Harvard, was the pioneer in using 
this method in medicine. 


I am interested in this development of 
the “‘case method” in teaching medicine 
partly because it is an outcome of the 
method of teaching law from actual cases 
which was introduced into Harvard Law 
School by Professor Langdell; but also 
because of my strong interest in Richard’s 
achievement in medical teaching, and 
in social service in connection with 
hospitals.® 


In 1934 one takes bacteriology so 
much for granted as an essential in 
medical work that it is difficult to 
think that it had its beginning a 
relatively few years ago. 


About ... (1885) I procured the 
appointment of an instructor in bacteri- 
ology in the Medical School who was a 
disciple of Koch, and procured the assent 
of the medical faculty to the assignment 
of one of the unoccupied rooms in their 
new building for a laboratory of bacteri- 
ology. On the whole, the medical faculty 
had scant faith in the subject and made 
but little provision for teaching it. But 


‘Letter to Henry S. Pritchett, June 7, 1910. 
‘Letter to Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, April 18, 1918. 
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Dr. Ernst, the instructor, soon developed 
a large work for the laboratory in making 
bacteriological examinations for prac- 
ticing physicians. I had heard an emi- 
nent practitioner in Boston denounce in 
warm language the whole bacteriological 
business. One day, being in the bac- 
teriological laboratory myself, I was 
surprised to encounter this physician. 
I said to him, “Dr. aren’t you a 
little off your beat here?” He replied, 
“T should think I was, but I am in 
charge this month at the Children’s 
Hospital, and we have got some cases of 
diphtheria there, and I am forced to 
come to this damned laboratory to make 
sure of my diagnosis and to get the 
antitoxin.” So physicians were forced 
to adopt preventive medicine.’ 





Eliot spoke much of the need for 
training the senses. 


This doctrine about special diagnostic 
insight seems to me a relic of the old 
notion that a physician is some kind of a 
magician. The difference between a good 
diagnostician and a poor one seems to me 
to be that the good one sees, hears, and 
smells more than the poor one, and has a 
higher degree of skill or sensitiveness in 
his fingers. It is a question of natural 
or acquired senses—skill. My remedy 
for the scanty use of the X-ray would be 
more X-ray machines and more experts 
in the use of them.® 


It was Eliot and his friend James 
Mills Pierce who first introduced 
written examinations into Harvard in 
1855. That was the first step in 
reforms in examinations. 


In the spring of 1870, when I had been 
president of Harvard about eight months, 
I attended an examination of the candi- 
dates for the degree of M.D. in the 


7Letter to Dr. Smith Burt, July 1, 1918. 
SLetter to Dr. Richard M. Pearce, May 12, 1920. 
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Harvard Medical School. Each candi- 
date spent five minutes in conversation 
with each of nine examiners who were the 
teachers of the principal subjects then 
taught in the Medical School. At the 
end of three-quarters of an hour, the can- 
didates were sent out of the room, the 
nine examiners took seats about one table, 
and the chairman remarked, “Jones, 
candidate for M.D. Are you ready? 
Vote.” Whereupon each of the nine 
examiners threw down a piece of card- 
board on the table, on one side of which 
a large black circle had been made, 
perhaps two inches across. If the white 
side of the cardboard was up, it was a 
vote in favor of the candidate. If the 
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black circle was up, it was a negative 
vote. The chairman looked about the 
table, and said, “Five whites and four 
blacks, Jones gets his degree.’’® 


This soon changed under the lead- 
ership of Eliot. The standards of 
Harvard Medical School became high, 
and were copied by other schools, so 
that the profession reached an honor- 
able position. Thus it owes much to 
Eliot who was born March 20, 1834. 
Educators should remember their 
great debt to him in the year of his 
centennial. [Vol. V, No. 3] 


*Letter to Henry S. Pritchett, July 28, 1921. 




















Student-Teacher Rapport 


By ALFRED R. ROOT 


A Demonstration of Increase in Achievement through an Increase 
in Student-Teacher Rapport 


HIS paper extends the dis- 

cussion of a student-teacher 

critique previously presented 
in this JourNaL.'! Its purpose is to 
demonstrate the practical utility of 
such an instrument in increasing the 
efficiency of instruction as measured 
by students’ achievements in their 
various courses. 

Many college teachers believe that 
both the attitude of the student in a 
given course and that of the instructor 
toward a given class play dominant 
roles in the learning process. Mental 
set, interest in the activities of the 
course, a feeling of partnership and 
fair play on the part of the student, 
and a serious attempt on the part of 
the instructor to make the student 
the center of a given discipline should 
increase theoretically the educational 
output of any course. 

The purpose of the rating scale just 
referred to was an attempt to better 
the reciprocal attitudes of student 
and teacher. The scale consists of 
forty-two questions, with “yes” and 
“no” answers to be appropriately 
checked, covering desirable traits of a 
college teacher from the point of view 
of the student. A sampling selected 


Student Ratings of Teachers,” JourRNAL OF 
Hicuer Epucartion, II (June, 1931), pp. 311-15. 


from these questions, which will in- 
dicate to the reader the nature of the 
measure used, is given here: 


6. Does he seem fair and unbiased in his 
presentation of debatable hypotheses 
and questionable data and conclusions? 

7. Is he master of class situations? 

12. Are his examinations sufficiently com- 
prehensive so as to constitute a good 
inventory or good sampling of your 
educational experience in this course? 

14. Do you leave the class feeling that the 
hour has been spent profitably? 

24. Do you consider him as a “con- 
structive” influence in your life? 

26. Does he annoyingly wander from the 
point in class? 

33- Does he tolerate well-meaning but 
poorly worded questions in class? 

36. Does he have annoying peculiarities 
of action? 

40. Is the vocabulary that he uses in class 
beyond your level of comprehension? 


The two questions that were studied 
and to which some answers are pre- 
sented in this paper are: Is it possible 
for the instructor to alter the student- 
teacher relationship on the basis of 
the critique given by students? Does 
an increase in student-teacher rapport 
have any increased effect upon stu- 
dent output in that course? 

No universal answer can be given, 
of course, to these questions, but 
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evidence is at hand that it is possible 
for this relationship to change con- 
structively in consequence of the 
critique. Through the co-operation 
of a professor of education in a 
neighboring institution this critique 
was submitted over a period of two 
years to four different groups of 
students at intervals of two months. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES OF ADVERSE Criticism oF INSTRUCTORS 
A anD B ExpresseD IN PERCENTAGES OF REPLIES 


























Date or Susmittinc CriTIQuE To STUDENTS 

November} April 20, | October | December 

1, 1931 1932 7, 1932 | 10, 1932 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | () 

Of Instructor A 
Item 6..... 14 10 II I 
Item 8..... 12 8 6 2 
Item 12..... 18 15 8 I 
Item 14..... 17 II 8 5 
Item 24..... 27 18 10 6 
Item 28..... 32 20 12 8 
Item 33..... 37 29 18 12 
Item 36..... 32 28 16 4 
Item 40..... 58 40 25 10 
Of Instructor B 

Item 1..... 45 35 28 14 
Item 4..... 35 28 22 16 
Item 7..... 50 30 22 18 
Item 17..... 28 22 18 12 
Item 25..... 60 38 28 25 
Item 26..... 61 39 27 25 
Item 27..... 35 32 28 25 
Item 33..... 52 35 30 28 

















Each of the two instructors was per- 
mitted to utilize any and all devices 
for ascertaining the specific bases for 
adverse criticism and to improve his 
own teaching personality. 


N GENERAL, two techniques were 
used. The first was by a solicita- 
tion of statements from students; 
these were turned over to one of their 
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number who had been designated as 
monitor. Students were quite free 
and liberal in their contributions 
when they felt a sincere desire for 
criticism on the part of the instructor. 
These statements suggested further 
questions by the instructor until con- 
crete points of attack were elicited. 
The second technique was an elab- 
orate true-false questionnaire, similar 
to those used by Mr. W. L. Godshall 
in the Department of Political Science, 
Union College, covering the items of 
adverse criticism. For example, to 
ascertain the reasons why some stu- 
dents felt that there was insufficient 
opportunity for preparation of exam- 
inations, a group of further questions 
such as the following were submitted: 


Are announcements [of examinations] 
made sufficiently in advance? 

Is there adequate reading material 
available? 

Are you definitely made aware of the 
subject-matter to be covered by the 
examination? 

Are you definitely made aware of the 
type of examination to be given? 

Is sufficient classroom or conference 
time devoted to clarify difficult and 
seemingly ambiguous points? 

At such times do you feel free to raise 
your own problems? 

Having devoted reasonable attention 
to reading, are your questions in class or 
at conference adequately cleared up? 


While it is recognized that preju- 
dices or attractions aroused by two 
or three trait-actions may so color 
the student’s attitude that he cannot 
evaluate other trait-actions fairly, it 
has been demonstrated that the stu- 
dent-teacher critique furnishes a basis 
for altering the rapport between 
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STUDENT-TEACHER RAPPORT 


instructor and student. In the pres- 
ent study, definite decreases in ad- 
verse criticism for all points of the 
critique were discovered, with aston- 
ishing change at the points of greatest 
criticism. Table I is indicative of 
some of the changes that took place 
as measured by percentages of adverse 
criticism of two instructors. 


OES an increase in student- 

teacher rapport increase student 
achievement? In this instance, ob- 
jective data are available in a more 
limited form. It was rather difficult 
to run two classes simultaneously 
with the control and experimental 
group since the personality of the 
instructor and his effect upon the 
students could not be varied easily 
by running two classes at the same 
time. Recourse was made to a com- 
parison of achievement of a class in 
one year with that of another year. 
It is shown that there is a definite 
change in rapport either through 
change in personality of the instructor 
or the personality of the students, or 
both. This is a valid procedure only 
where the two student groups are 
comparable in general ability and 
previous preparation. That these two 
groups are somewhat comparable is 
shown in the following comparison of 
the two student groups studied: 


Trait Variable Group I Group II 


Otis intelligence quotient: 


ean hatch tient: nile 133. «3838 

Standard deviation......... 9.3 8.6 
College aptitude ratings... .. 58 57 
Psychological preparation: 

DL hin ce bew huss opcoe 29.9 32.1 

Standard deviation......... 16.3 18.3 
Psychological achievement... 68.6 86.5 
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The college aptitude rating of 
students,? the intelligence quotients 
derived from the Otis General Intelli- 
gence Examination, Higher Form A, 
and an objective examination cover- 
ing the fundamental work in general 
psychology* were used as indexes of 
general ability and preparation. Stu- 
dent achievement was measured by 
numerical progress on the Hamline 
Psychology Achievement Test. 

It is evident that the abilities of 
the two groups studied are com- 
parable so far as measured. The 
change in student rapport from one 
year to the next year is given in 
Table I for selected items. The 
average change in adverse criticism 
for the instructor in this case de- 
creased from 16 per cent to 7 per cent. 
The average achievement score in the 
class was increased 17.9 points. The 
standard error of this difference is 
7.0§ suggesting that this difference is 
probably significant. 

From this brief study there is a 
presumption that the attitudes of 
students toward an instructor and an 
instructor toward students are capable 
of change on the basis of a critique 
such as used here, and that this 
increase in a wholesome relationship 
shows itself in increased output. 

[Vol. V, No. 3] 


*The Minnesota College Aptitude Tests and 
corresponding college-aptitude ratings derived in 
ang from them have been given wide dissemination 

y Dean Johnston, of the University of Minnesota. 

This is a true-false test consisting of Form A and 
Form B, each form including 180 items. It has a 
reliability of +.96 and a validity of +.98. Validity 
has been checked by correlating scores on the test 
with a five-point rating by two instructors in 
psychology. This five-point rating was given at 
the end of a semester after individual oral examina- 
tions lasting from one to two hours and covering 
factual material, applications in psychological 
problems, and inferential ability. 








New Ways of Organization 


By CLARENCE LEUBA 


New Methods of Educational Organization as Applied to the 
Department of Psychology, Antioch College 


OST, if not all, of the meth- 
ods herein described have 
been used by others at one 


time or another; the writer’s par- 
ticular combination or application of 
these methods is his only claim to 
newness. To a considerable extent, 
he is merely applying to higher 
education the best methods now 
already used in elementary education. 

Wide individual differences are ex- 
hibited by the members of an intro- 
ductory class in general psychology. 
Important as may be the differences 
in intelligence, they are overshadowed 
by much more important differences 
in maturity, preparation, methods of 
work, interests, and religious, social, 
and cultural backgrounds. Some of 
these students have barely heard of 
the word “psychology,” others have 
done a substantial amount of reading 
of a more or less popular nature and 
have some fairly well-defined, though 
not necessarily correct, notions as to 
the field of psychology. Some have 
prejudices and opinions, more or less 
rationally founded, for or against 
certain psychological doctrines. A 
few have fairly definite ideas about 
what, of a practical nature, they 
should gain from a study of psychol- 
ogy. At Antioch, as at many other 


institutions, these students range from 
Freshmen to Seniors. Some are eager 
to learn; others are merely going 
through a routine prescribed by par- 
ents or teachers. 

An individual’s approach to psy- 
chology should depend, in good meas- 
ure, upon his degree of maturity, 
his needs, and his interests. Con- 
cepts will have meaning for him 
chiefly in so far as he is able to 
interpret them in terms of his own 
experience. If he has not had the 
required experiences, these concepts 
remain mere bookish abracadabra. 
We have only the student’s past 
experiences and present interests to 
build upon, and these will vary 
greatly from one student to another. 
Only in a few students can general 
intellectual curiosity be relied upon 
as a sufficient motivating force to 
carry them through the course. 

A consideration of the vast indi- 
vidual differences exhibited by the 
members of the usual beginning class 
leads one to the conclusion that 
flexibility is the most important single 
element in the construction of the 
course. Were students roughly sim- 
ilar in capacities, interests, and needs, 
we might successfully put them 
through a standard mill. Similarities 
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were more frequent when a college 
education was limited to a select 
few, and doubtless our standardized 
methods are a relic of those days. 
It is surprising, nevertheless, that 
we psychologists, who are such earnest 
students of individual differences, 
should make so little allowance for 
these differences in teaching general 
psychology. Perhaps our emphasis 
on individual differences in intellec- 
tual capacities has blinded us to the 
magnitude, and significance for educa- 
tion, of other individual differences. 

The attempt on the part of any 
one teacher to put his students 
through a standard mill becomes the 
more objectionable as we realize the 
absence of agreement among mem- 
bers of the profession regarding speci- 
fications for the mill. Psychology 
is a subject the presentation of which 
can be, and is, much influenced by the 
interests and attitudes of the pro- 
fessor to which the student happens 
to be exposed. For any instructor to 
standardize his course to one method 
and content comes perilously close *9 
forcing students to accept his par- 
ticular brand of psychology. In such 
a case, most students will study him, 
and psychology only incidentally. 


T ANTIOCH, we seek to offer 
the student a variety of ways 

by which he may attain psychological 
knowledge. These ways are pre- 
sented as opportunities which, in the 
measure that they serve his par- 
ticular needs, it would be wise for 
him to use. Each student receives 
a syllabus containing a list of topics 
covered in general psychology; a 
descriptive bibliography of the books 
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from which he may secure information 
on those topics; and a description of 
the lectures, demonstrations, discus- 
sion groups, and laboratory facilities 
available. There is no compulsion 
of any kind about attending the 
class meetings. Using his syllabus 
as a guide, a student may, if he 
wishes, work entirely independently. 
He finds outlined in his syllabus a 
series of objectives whose successive 
achievement serves as a record of 
progress and a source of motivation. 
To achieve good marks, it is not 
necessary to know, and to cater to, 
the instructor’s particular attitudes 
and interests in psychology, what- 
ever they happen to be, for the 
semester examinations are set up and 
marked by an outside examining 
committee of three psychologists. In 
making out examinations this com- 
mittee is guided entirely by the 
syllabus. At the request of students 
who may wish to test themselves 
oftener, the instructor may make up 
optional additional examinations. 
Theoretically, a student is free to 
make use of books, lectures, discussion 
groups, and laboratory facilities to 
whatever extent they help to meet 
his particular needs. In practice, 
however, students are requested not 
to join a discussion group unless they 
expect to attend regularly. This re- 
quest is made since one discussion 
often depends upon previous ones. 
It is obvious that irregular attendance 
would make orderly progress impos- 
sible. Joining a group signifies that, 
for the sake of the advantages the 
student expects to gain from group 
membership, he is willing to assume 
certain social obligations, the first of 
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which is regular attendance. Joining 
a group is optional, but once a student 
has joined, regular attendance is 
expected as a prerequisite for con- 
tinued membership. One of the dis- 
cussion groups is reserved for the 
better students in the class. 

Several copies of standard lab- 
oratory manuals and the necessary 
apparatus are available at all times 
in the laboratory. Three small rooms 
are reserved for the use of the mem- 
bers of the general psychology class. 
Since these students do not come in 
large groups at any one time, it is 
possible to avoid costly duplication 
of apparatus. Students are advised 
to perform at least one experiment 
in connection with each main topic 
taken up in psychology. For those 
who prefer to work under super- 
vision, the instructor is available in 
the laboratory one afternoon a week. 

By offering students a variety of 
approaches to general psychology, 
we seek to afford a flexibility con- 
sonant with individual capacities, 
interests, and needs. Classes and 
laboratory periods are not things a 
student has to attend, but oppor- 
tunities of which he may avail him- 
self, if and when they are of use to 
him. By divorcing the teaching and 
examining functions, the instructor 
in the course becomes less a task- 
master and more a helper and guide 
to the mastery of the subject. 


HE college teacher is frequently 
caricatured as an_ ineffectual, 
pompous sort of a person to whose 
vociferations students give lip service; 
higher education is pictured as still 
predominantly on the abstract level; 
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and students, if they can recite 
the ideas handed them, satisfy the 
teachers. Like all caricatures, this 
is, of course, an extreme picture. 

A psychology applied to life has 
only a secondary interest in the ideas 
students may acquire. These ideas 
are of importance only as _ they 
influence behavior. The primary con- 
cern must be the shaping of students’ 
activities to make them personally 
and socially effective. 

Do not confuse a psychology ap- 
plied to life with applied psychology 
as the latter term is commonly used. 
We do not mean, by the former, the 
applications of psychology to this 
or that profession, such as advertising 
or personnel work. Such specialized 
topics have little place in an intro- 
ductory course. For students in such 
a course, psychology should be applied 
to the general conduct of life and not 
to specific professions. When people 
think of making psychology practical, 
they unfortunately, too frequently, 
think of applying it professionally. 
Its principal application, however, 
should be to methods of living full 
and satisfactory lives. 

Too often a practical psychology 
implies a study of relatively unrelated 
cases and the attainment of immedi- 
ate objectives to the neglect of basic 
principles and values. Provided the 
principles spring from life experiences 
and not merely from the unreality of 
a book, there is no natural antithesis 
between a psychology applied to life 
and the learning of general principles. 
The latter make for economy of time 
and broader understandings. 

At present we are engaged in 
organizing the contributions which 
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psychology can make to a program of 
rsonal effectiveness.! In this pro- 
gram, knowledge is considered val- 
uable only in so far as it affects 
behavior. Personal effectiveness is 
envisaged as success in satisfying the 
organic and social needs of the 
individual. What is the nature of 
hunger, sex, relaxation, and other 
fundamental needs of the organism, 
and how may they most effectively 
be satisfied? What are the sources 
of motivation available for the stu- 
dent? What factors make thinking 
and overt behavior ineffective? What 
techniques are there for making and 
breaking habits? How may the stu- 
dent improve his methods of learning? 
These are some of the contributions 
of psychology to personal effective- 
ness. On each one of these subjects 
the student would be supposed to pass 
in review his present methods and 
habits and, wherever necessary, to 
outline with his adviser a program 
for making them tally more closely 
with the knowledge he is acquiring. 
That, in brief, is our conception of a 
psychology applied to life. 


INCE all our advanced students 
together constitute a number con- 
siderably smaller than that enrolled 
in the introductory course, it is 
possible to arrange their work with 
even greater flexibility. No formal 
course, other than the general psy- 
chology, is offered in the department.’ 
This program will include contributions from 
such fields as biology and physical education, as well 
as from psychology. It is being initiated under the 
general supervision of Mr. O. F. Mathiasen. It 
will include the major portion of the material now 
covered in general psychology. 


*For the present year, however, standard courses 
are still listed in the college catalogue. 
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We give the advanced students a 
syllabus covering the whole field 
of psychology. This syllabus differs 
from that for the general-psychology 
course chiefly in comprehensiveness. 
It contains a list of the topics in the 
field of psychology, a descriptive 
bibliography, and a statement of the 
experimental facilities available. It 
is a mistake to believe that there is one 
standard logical sequence in which to 
take up these topics. Each student 
should take up whatever best meets 
his present needs and interests. Edu- 
cation is not a liquid which can be 
poured into an individual by means 
of miscellaneous lectures and read- 
ings. As has been said so often, all 
education is self-education. One be- 
comes interested in a topic, looks it 
up, and learns something about it. 
The materials to be learned must 
bear some relation to present interests 
and needs and become integrated 
with them. The main function of 
the teacher is to broaden and deepen 
those interests. Education will then 
proceed apace and without prodding. 

Time limitations make it impossible 
for an instructor to make a practice 
of meeting students individually. If 
they wish to meet with him regularly 
they must come in groups. Con- 
sequently, advanced students usually 
organize themselves into small groups 
of from three to six members on the 
basis of congeniality, ability, and 
similarity of interests. The chair- 
manship of each group rotates among 
the members from meeting to meet- 
ing. Each group meets at least once 
a week by itself and once a week with 
the instructor. At the meeting with 
the instructor the group discusses a 
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topic decided upon at the student 
meeting. At the end of the semester 
each group draws up a list of subjects 
on which it is prepared to be ex- 
amined. Students are marked on 
the basis of both the quantity and 
the quality of the work done. A few 
students elect to work alone without 
the help of either the instructor or 
fellow-students. 

We no longer have a separate 
course in experimental psychology. 
As in biology, or any other science, 
students are expected, as far as 
possible, to perform some experiments 
in connection with each topic. As 
subjects, the students may use one 
another, the children at the nursery 
school, the animal colony, or members 
of the community who may be willing. 

It is commonly said that methods 
such as the ones we have been 
describing are well enough in theory, 
but that they are impractical because 
the average college cannot afford 
the faculty time required by such 
methods. To this we may now re- 
tort, from our experience, that an 
instructor can handle, using these 
methods, sixty-five students in general 
psychology and fifteen or twenty in 
advanced work. Savings are made 
in the instructor’s time by training 
students in methods of effective in- 
dependent study and by providing 
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the necessary books, syllabuses, and 
laboratory facilities, together with 
whatever written instructions are re- 
quired for their use. The instructor 
need meet with students only after 
they have done as much as they can 
by themselves and with the help of 
their fellow-students. 

It will probably be found that the 
older and more advanced students 
can be used advantageously to help 
the beginners. When one has to 
explain a subject, one is frequently 
forced to make finer discriminations 
and, on the other hand, the advanced 
student is often closer to, and better 
able to understand, the problems of 
the beginner. The give and take 
between beginner and advanced stu- 
dent is stimulating and generally 
advantageous to both. In the few 
cases in which we have observed such 
an arrangement in practice, we have 
been struck by the fine educational 
spirit it has engendered. After our 
advanced students have gained some 
knowledge and experience in edu- 
cating one another in the small 
groups, it is our aim to urge them to 
spend some time working with the 
general psychology students. We feel 
that in not using our upperclass 
students to help in the education of 
the beginners, we have been missing 
an opportunity mutually beneficial. 

[Vol. V, No. 3] 
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Personnel Admunistration 


By ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


The Relation of Student-Personnel Administration to General 
Administration and to Personnel Services 


TUDENT-PERSONNEL work 

is in the stage where it is being 

talked about with sublime assur- 
ance by individuals who hold widely 
differing points of view as to what it 
really is; but a number of individuals 
possessed of wide theoretical back- 
round and sound experience have 
most helpfully defined and delimited 
the field. President Hopkins’ classic 
definition of personnel work is, “‘ Work 
having to do specifically with individ- 
uals.” Dean Hawkes limited this 
broad definition to, ‘‘Work for the 
individual student which is being 
done outside the classroom.” The 
definition of President Clothier and 
his Committee on Principles and Func- 
tions of the American College Person- 
nel Association once more broadened 
the scope of personnel work at the 
same time that it made it more 
specific: 

Personnel work in a college or uni- 
versity is the systematic bringing to bear 
on the individual student all those 
influences, of whatever nature, which 
will stimulate him and assist him, 
through his own efforts to develop in 
body, mind, and character to the limit 
of his individual capacity for growth, 
and helping him to apply his powers so 
developed most effectively to the work 
of the world. 
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The latest of these four definitions 
is that of Cowley, who, agreeing 
with Dean Hawkes, says that stu- 
dent-personnel administration is,‘ The 
administration of all university-stu- 
dent relationships aside from formal 
instruction.” 

There is by no means universal 
acceptance of any of these definitions. 
There does seem to be, however, 
fairly general agreement as to the 
functions that personnel work in- 
cludes. These are: administration of 
admissions, including selection and 
pre-college guidance; orientation of 
students; educational guidance, in- 
cluding the use of such instruments 
as objective tests; personal counseling, 
whether classified as psychological, 
religious, ethical, vocational, or per- 
sonal; administration of the social 
program; supervision and direction of 
extra-curricular activities, including 
athletics and fraternities; administra- 
tion of housing; administration of 
financial aid and part-time employ- 
ment; supervision of student health; 
provision for a mental-hygiene pro- 
gram; maintenance and administration 
of adequate personnel records; place- 
ment; and research. 

It is important to describe more 
clearly what student-personnel ad- 
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ministration is, what its relation is to 
general administration, and what its 
relation is to the various personnel 
services. In the first place, student- 
personnel administration and student- 
personnel work are not synonymous. 
Any of the “personnel services” 
included in student-personnel admin- 
istration are “personnel work,” but 
the co-ordination of student-personnel 
services into a total program and the 
supplementing of those existent per- 
sonnel services by other necessary 
services is student-personnel admin- 
istration. With this distinction in 
mind, President Hopkins’ definition 
is seen to be one of personnel work; 
Dean Hawkes’s, also, is a definition of 
personnel work. On the other hand, 
President Clothier’s is an excellent 
definition of personnel administration, 
although he says it is one of personnel 
work. Cowley’s definition is clearly 
one of personnel administration, and 
he so states it. 

It is necessary for me in this con- 
nection to revise my own earlier 
definition of personnel work also: 
“Personnel administration’’—not, as 
I formerly said, “personnel work”’— 
“is the co-ordination and concentra- 
tion of all the resources of the 
institution together with the informa- 
tion afforded by scientific investiga- 
tions for the purpose of furthering the 
best interests of each individual in all 
of his aspects.’”! 


TUDENT-PERSONNEL admin- 
istration is one of the three main 
divisions of educational administra- 
tion. The others are instructional 


ILloyd-Jones, Esther. Student Personnel Work. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. p. 207. 
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administration and operational ad- 
ministration. Student-personnel ad- 
ministration, unlike specific personnel 
service, is essentially a function of 
administration and resides originally 
and ultimately in the administrative 
head of an institution. It is gen- 
erally delegated by the president or 
principal to a specialist in student-per- 
sonnel administration, usually called 
by some such title as director of 
personnel, dean of men or dean of 
women, adviser of boys or girls, and 
the like. It is split off from gen- 
eral administration when some such 
conditions as the following make it 
necessary: large numbers of students; 
pressure of total administration laid 
on the president or principal; lack of 
training on the part of the president 
or principal to perform the functions 
of personnel administration, so that 
elements of the program of student- 
personnel work are being neglected; 
and appreciation on the part of the 
general administration of the desira- 
bility of a good deal of time and 
skilled effort being given to this 
aspect of education. 

Those who have attempted defini- 
tions of personnel work or admin- 
istration have had some difficulty in 
distinguishing the personnel field from 
that of education itself. Hopkins 
specifically says, “He does not assume 
that it does differ from education 
itself.” Clothier might well have said 
that his definition was one of educa- 
tion itself. Hawkes and Cowley, 
however, try to separate it from the 
classroom. Student-personnel admin- 
istration can no more be set apart 
from the intimate processes of educa- 
tion, either in or out of the classroom, 
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than can general administration. 
Its sole reason for effort is to advance 
in every way possible the best de- 
velopment of everyone with whom 
education is concerned. 

When one recognizes some dis- 
tinction between personnel work 
and personnel administration, it be- 
comes clear that the teacher as a 
personnel worker is indispensable in 
any adequate system of personnel 
administration. The director of stu- 
dent-personnel administration or dean 
will succeed only to the extent that 
he promotes among the teaching 
faculty the personnel point of view 
and utilizes every bit of skill and 
wisdom the teacher may possess as a 
personnel worker in an ever evolving 
system of personnel administration. 


HERE still exists, even in the 
minds of those professionally en- 
gaged in personnel work, considerable 
uncertainty as to what student- 
personnel administration is; conse- 
quently, there is still fogginess and 
confusion about the relationship be- 
tween student-personnel administra- 
tion and such personnel services as 
vocational guidance, psychological 
counseling, record-keeping, adminis- 
tration of extra-curricular activities, 
and placements. Some completely 
identify vocational guidance, place- 
ment, or research with  student- 
personnel administration, fallaciously 
arguing that because student-person- 
nel administration includes vocational 
guidance, vocational guidance is per- 
sonnel administration. 
The best philosophy of the admin- 
istration of family life and that of 
student-personnel administration are 
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identical. The finest kind of home 
life is not built through the exercise 
of despotism—not even of benevolent 
despotism on the part of some one 
member who is highly skilled; only 
through a truly creative group method 
in which each co-operates for the 
sake of the others’ and his own 
happiness can individuals best de- 
velop. The greatest skill in achieving 
this type of relationship, in which all 
can thrive and be happy, consists in 
the ability to get spontaneous par- 
ticipation on the part of each member, 
as well as in the ability to supplement 
and co-ordinate individual efforts 
deftly and inconspicuously. 

The stern, indomitable type of 
leadership found in typical matri- 
archies and patriarchies is recognized 
as inimical to the best development 
of personalities within the family 
group. While the dictator in govern- 
ment seems to be having his little 
moment again, dictators in the réle 
of administrators of student personnel 
not only doom themselves to short 
tenure, but also greatly jeopardize the 
success of the work itself. A policy of 
“putting something over,” of “ making 
someone come to time,” of “riding 
roughshod over the opposition,” while 
temporarily intoxicating enough to 
make one feel the brilliant, irresistible 
leader, inevitably spells disaster to 
the professed purposes of personnel 
work and of sound education. 

A home-maker does not do her duty 
completely when she fills the stomachs 
of her family three times a day with 
satisfying food. To the extent that 
she is intelligent and modern in her 
viewpoint, she utilizes eating for 
social values; she uses ceremony to 
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achieve psychological satisfactions. 
The basic values guiding her everyday 
administration of the culinary side 
of household management are those 
having to do with health and physical 
development and social needs. The 
home-maker may use the specialized 
knowledge of dietitians, she may 
employ chefs in her kitchen, but, in 
general, the responsibility for admin- 
istering the day-by-day program and 
having it carried out satisfactorily 
rests with her. 

The director of student personnel 
in an educational institution may 
have a minimum of staff—perhaps 
only one cook, as he does in some 
small, poverty-ridden institutions— 
or he may have a splendid retinue 
of dietitians and cooking experts in 
charge of the cafeterias and dining 
rooms. To the extent that the ex- 
perts utilize eating for education in 
health and social values, the personnel 
administrator is fortunate; residual 
responsibility, however, falls to his 
office. He is also responsible for 
co-ordinating this area of student life 
with all the other areas which person- 
nel administration includes within 
its scope. 

The housing of a family is not 
merely a matter of having a safe 
shelter from the elements. Even if a 
home-maker employs a staff of archi- 
tects, interior decorators, and land- 
scape gardeners, there is still much 
that someone must do to make 
functional living within that material 
setting happy and attractive. Simi- 
larly, although the director of student 
personnel may not have more than 
a consultative relationship to the 
architect in the planning of a dormi- 
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tory, his is the voice that must 
insist that there is much that housing 
can contribute directly to aesthetic 
enjoyment, social education, recrea- 
tion, health, and convenience: his 
is the responsibility for seeing that 
the housing of the students does 
contribute these values to a maximum 
degree. He may be able to work 
directly with capable, personally 
selected heads of dormitories; he may 
have to work with private house- 
holders who house the students in 
off-campus residences. In either case, 
this function of personnel administra- 
tion is co-ordinated through his office 
with other personnel functions, and 
residual responsibilities fall directly 
upon him. 


HE health program is one that 

is included within the personnel- 
administration field. It, also, is one 
of the main responsibilities of the 
home-maker. The intelligent home 
manager realizes that health is to a 
very large extent a matter of hour- 
by-hour living. She realizes that it 
is of the greatest importance to build 
health that will withstand unavoid- 
able strain and stress; accordingly, 
she guides the program of the family 
with this in mind. She believes in 
periodic health examinations for every 
member of the family. When need 
arises, she uses the best medical 
specialists available; but the really 
constructive work comes in putting 
into actual effect the recommenda- 
tions arising from the examinations 
and from the advice of the medical 
experts. Parents, if they are wise, 
employ trained nurses and medical 
specialists in emergencies, but they 
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also exercise common sense and or- 
dinary skill in caring for routine 
scratches and minor injuries. 

The director of student personnel 
recognizes the health program as one 
of the fundamental responsibilities 
of an educational institution. He 
will sacrifice other elements of a 
complete personnel program, if neces- 
sary, for the sake of the health 
aspect. Dean Smiley has set down 
the health factors which the average 
college student needs in order that 
he may most successfully develop 
through his college years as: 


1. Healthful living conditions including: 
Good food at a reasonable price 
Comfortable and healthy classrooms 

and quarters 

2. Balanced activities including: 

A wisely chosen schedule of studies 

Suitable physical exer« 

Suitable social and recreational activ- 
ities 

3. Efficient health service including: 

A thorough physical examination peri- 
odically 

A periodic inventory of health habits 

Convenient medical consultation service 

Communicable disease control measures 

Infirmary care and laboratory service 

4. Effective health and character training 

including: 

Training in elements of biology and 
bacteriology 

Training in the elements of human 
anatomy and physiology 

Training in personal hygiene and the 
elements of community hygiene 

Training in the elements of religion, 
ethics, and mental hygiene.” 


From this outline it is apparent 


*Smiley, Dean F. “Provision for the Health 
of Students,” Provision for the Individual in College 
Education, W. S. Gray, editor. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. pp. 177-88. 
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that a complete health program as 
viewed by a college health officer 
must be a co-operative enterprise. 
The school or college medical staff 
may have the vision and ability to 
achieve an integrated health pro- 
gram; to the extent that it can, and 
does, the director of student personnel 
can feel less direct responsibility for 
this aspect of the personnel program. 
His responsibility in this case would 
consist of co-operating at every point 
with the health officers, and in co- 
ordinating the total health program 
with the other aspects of a complete 
personnel program. 


N INTELLIGENT family gives 
serious consideration to the voca- 
tional plans and adjustment of its 
members. Parents attempt to give 
the kind of character training that will 
make their children stable and pro- 
ductive members of economic groups; 
they attempt to build strong bodies 
and nerves to serve their children as 
participants in a working society; or 
they attempt to guide their interests 
and provide training that will enable 
them to be self-supporting in spite 
of some physical handicap; parents 
attempt to provide opportunities for 
education that will fit their children 
as well as may be for some profession 
or occupation. They use their own 
experience and that of friends in 
attempting to help their children 
decide the general vocational trend 
which they should adopt. In addi- 
tion to all this, however, they will 
gratefully use the scientific informa- 
tion of a specialist in vocational 
guidance who can make a careful 
objective inventory of their children’s 
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abilities and disabilities and interests, 
provide sound and extensive informa- 
tion about vocations in our complex 
economic society, and give definite 
information about opportunities for 
employment. 

Similarly, in a school or college, 
the director of personnel who can 
have within the institution an ex- 
pert in vocational guidance and an 
expert in placement must grate- 
fully utilize the valuable services 
which these experts can provide for 
the students. The task of “assisting 
the individual to choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, enter upon and 
progress in it” is one requiring expert 
knowledge and skills. It is also a 
task requiring a high degree of co- 
operation with the director of the 
health program, the director of the 
curriculum, and with many out- 
side agencies. The relationship of 
the director of personnel, then, to 
the vocational-guidance program is 
that of co-ordinator, supplementer. 
He will integrate the valuable services 
of the director of vocational guidance, 
and the director of the appointment 
bureau with the total plan of per- 
sonnel administration. In the event 
that the director of vocational guid- 
ance, the health officer, and the 
director of religion, each may conceive 
as one of his primary duties that of 
training students in the elements 
of ethics and mental hygiene, the 
director of student personnel will 
attempt to co-ordinate their efforts 
and make the total impact on the 
student as effective as the enthusiasm 
of these specialists makes possible. 

In similar fashion, one could point 
out the relationship of the director 
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of student personnel to other parts 
of the total personnel program such 
as the mental-hygiene program of 
the institution. Specialists and psy- 
chiatrists, if available, are exceedingly 
valuable, but mental hygiene actually 
comes about to a large extent through 
day-by-day living in an environment 
that is favorable to it. 


NE of the most important func- 
tions of personnel administration 

is that of co-ordinating information 
about each individual. The physician 
will collect much information about 
the student’s health history, and will, 
for each year of his college life, 
summarize his health and physical 
status. The academic adviser will 
discover and record year after year 
facts of considerable importance about 
his academic interests, his successes 
and failures. There may be con- 
siderable overlapping between the 
facts gathered by the physical and 
the academic advisers. Other per- 
sonnel workers, similarly, will possess 
specialized information about the 
student. The duty of the admin- 
istrator of student personnel, how- 
ever, is to take the contributions of 
each one who has information and 
insight concerning the young person, 
verify this information, supplement 
it, co-ordinate it, and record it cumu- 
latively, and make it function as an 
important guide for his education. 
The growth of personnel services 
in educational institutions since 1920 
has been amazing; personnel experts 
of all sorts have been employed in 
rapidly increasing numbers. ‘The re- 
lationship of all these specialists 
among themselves, and between them 
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and the person responsible for the 
administration of personnel work, has 
been extremely indefinite and unsatis- 
factory in most instances. On the one 
hand, each personnel expert has felt 
a compulsion to encompass the whole 
field: psychiatrists, for instance, start- 
ing with their more immediate pro- 
fessional duties, soon see the necessity 
of relating their information to all 
other phases of personnel work; 
directors of vocational guidance soon 
see the value of directing aspects of 
the total personnel program other 
than the vocational guidance func- 
tion; it is obvious that the health 
officers encompass a broad field. On 
the other hand, deans or directors 
of student-personnel administration 
have felt to some extent a sense 
of guilt if they were not equally 
skilled in all the personnel functions, 
if they were not competent med- 
ical officers as well as vocational- 
guidance experts, psychoanalysts, 
statisticians, dietitians, architects, and 
administrators. 

We hope it is clear from this 
analysis that the specialist in any 
aspect of personnel work may have 
a distinct professional field within 
which he may render inestimable 
value, just as the pediatrist, while 
advising with regard to and directing 
the upbringing of a child, performs 
an expert service of inestimable value 


' to the parents in their total plan for 


the welfare of the family. On the 
other hand, we have also tried to 


| point out that the administrator of 


personnel work has a distinct function 
in co-ordinating the efforts of these 


| Specialists, supplementing them in 
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every way possible, and in making 
the total impact of the complete 
personnel program as beneficial to 
each individual student as it can be. 

We cannot assume, unfortunately, 
that all personnel directors, any more 
than all home managers, are going to 
be burdened within the next few 
years with an oversupply of expert 
help. Just as mothers are going to 
have to get along without interior 
decorators and cooks, so directors of 
student-personnel administration are 
going to have to do their own direct- 
ing of extra-curricular activities, and 
much of their own counseling. The 
home manager will have to be ad- 
justable enough, intelligent enough, 
and well enough trained to be able 
to keep her home attractive and 
livable, even to the extent of doing 
her own scrubbing; she must keep 
her family well fed, even to the 
extent of preparing the vegetables 
and washing the dishes afterwards. 
The director of student-personnel 
administration, likewise, must be 
adaptable enough, intelligent enough, 
and well enough trained to be able 
to supplement the services of those 
few experts in personnel work who 
may be available. It will be well 
for everyone entering the field of 
student-personnel administration, in 
addition to having thorough prepara- 
tion in the field of education and 
administration, to know something 
about organizing a testing program, 
about administering a social program, 
and about the principles of counseling, 
of making a case study, of vocational 
guidance, of statistics, and of record 
keeping. [Vol. V, No. 3] 





Better English 


By SADA A. HARBARGER anv WILLIAM H. HILDRETH 


A Co-operative Project Carried on by a Department of 
English and a College of Agriculture 


NGLISH in all the written work 
| Ee the students in the College 

of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been kept at an accept- 
able standard, and remedial work in 
English has been reduced to a mini- 
mum through the co-operation of the 
teaching staff with the consultant in 
English for the whole college. That 
is to say, a member of the English 
department, specially assigned, during 
the past year has been consulting with 
the instructors of the College on the 
arranging of specifications for term 
papers, and advising with the stu- 
dents in their attempts to meet these 
specifications through the logical or- 
ganization and the accurate, effective 
presentation of their ideas; the in- 
structors have been holding them for 
good English. 

There has always been a desire in 
the College to have acceptable Eng- 
lish in all the written work submitted 
by the students. In the past, when 
the instructors had the time, errors 
in spelling, in punctuation, and in 
grammar were checked. Thus did 
they indicate to the students their 
attitude toward the English of the 
term papers. Seldom, however, did 
the illiteracies have a marked influ- 
ence upon the paper. When the 


instructors were rushed for time, they 
read and rated the papers only for 
the accuracy and detail of the infor- 
mation, and lamented the inadequacy 
of the formal training in English that 
had not eradicated the faults in 
organization and expression. The 
responsibility for all the poor Eng- 
lish was upon the Department of 
English. 

Such division of effort did not 
produce the desired results. The 
English of the students remained 
poor. Something had to be done 
that would permanently improve the 
English of the students throughout 
the entire college course. After much 
study, it was felt that there should be 
a closer working relation between the 
College and the Department of Eng- 
lish. As a result, the College of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
English united in a_ co-operative 
project for better English. It has 
been co-operation in the true sense. 
Each not only has recognized individ- 
ual responsibility, but has had a 
particular part to contribute toward 
sustaining and maintaining the com- 
mon aim and objective—acceptable 
English in all written work, regard- 
less of whether it is an integral part 
of a professional course or a detached 
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formal study preparing for writing 
activity in college and later pro- 
fessional life. It is not remedial 
English in the sense that students are 
remanded to the English department 
for drill in the mechanics of writing 
to supplement inadequate training 
in the English courses. It is the 
evolving of methods whereby instruc- 
tors in the professional courses hold 
students to the acceptable standard 
of English which they demonstrated 
when they received credit in the 
required English courses. These be- 
long to the general methodology of 
teaching rather than to English alone. 


R some time, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion through its committee on English 
has been considering, and various 
technical schools have been experi- 
menting with, different co-operative 
methods for the improvement of 
student English in the engineering 
colleges. Their methods, experience, 
and success have furnished the prece- 
dent for the present undertaking. 
Distinctive features of the plan in 
force at Ohio State University are: 


1. The English consultant, who, in addi- 
tion to teaching sections of the required 
English courses to the students in the 
College of Agriculture, acts in an ad- 
visory capacity with both the teaching 
staff and the students. 

2. The whole college has taken a part of 
the responsibility for maintaining a 
high quality of English by recognizing 
good English as a vital college objective. 
1See Birk, W. O. ‘“Inter-Departmental Co- 
ation to Promote the Habitual Use of Correct 

English” Proceedings of the Society for the Pro- 

motion of Engineering Education, 1925. Vol. 


XXXIII, pp. 324-32. Also, Nelson, J. Raleigh. 
“The English Department,” "[bid., pp. sor-11. 
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3. All the co-operative activity of the 
English department has _ proceeded 
through the regular college channels; 
that is, through the general admin- 
istrative division of the college. At 
the outset, the junior dean, as the col- 
lege representative, announced through 
a letter to the teaching staff the 
inauguration of the project and sug- 
gested possible methods of co-opera- 
tion. Then, the “bookings” of the 
English consultant with departments 
were made through the dean’s office. 


Previous to the inauguration of the 
co-operative project for the whole 
college this year, there had been some 
isolated yet significant efforts in co- 
operation in English in this College. 
Students’ papers in the Department 
of Zéology were read and rated for 
two quarters in 1930-31 by the 
assistant in English who later became 
the consultant in English for the 
College. The director of the required 
English courses drew up an evaluation 
of English slip? for the use of the 
teaching staff in rating papers. This 
was the outgrowth of the director’s 
presentation of the aims and objec- 
tives of these courses, at the invitation 
of the college representative, to the 
Faculty Study Group and the heads 
of departments in 1931. Also, the 
papers from six or seven professional 
departments were read by the director 
of the English courses early in 1932. 

When the opportunity came, there- 
fore, to begin united and extended 
co-operation with the teaching staff 
of the College, there was back of it 
the successful operation of two of the 


*Nisonger, H.W. “The Survey of Agriculture,” 
Service Studies in Higher Education. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. p. 198. (Bu- 
reau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 15) 
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three quarters of the required English 
courses and the prospect of the 
third running concurrently, the under- 
standing by the teaching staff of the 
aims and objectives of these English 
courses, and experience on a small 
scale in actual co-operative methods. 
From these were derived some insight 
into the student’s attitude toward 
the relation of English and informa- 
tion in a term paper, some knowledge 
of the use of the paper in the pro- 
fessional course, and some apprecia- 
tion of the problems that confront 
the student in the preparation of his 
written work when acceptable English 
is not his primary aim. 

Though the procedure has been 
through the regular college channels, 
the required English courses for the 
college have been the core and the 
point of reference for the co-operative 
activity; hence, some brief com- 
ment concerning aims, objectives, 
and philosophy is pertinent. Three 
three-hour courses—one each quarter, 
beginning in the second quarter of 
the first year and ending the first 
quarter of the second year—make up 
the year’s work in English. The aim 
is acceptable English for professional 
uses; the material is purposely limited 
to give training in the few significant 
aspects of writing for developing a 
vigorous, dignified, mature, profes- 
sional style; the motivation is by 
further stimulating the desire for in- 
creasing professional prestige through 
English. This has been aroused in 
the survey of agriculture in the 

*For a detailed account of the applied English 
courses at Ohio State University, see Tyler, Ralph 
W., and others. Service Studies in Higher Educa- 


tion, Chap. xu, by Sada A. Harbarger. (Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1933. pp. 157-68). 
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quarter preceding the beginning of 
the formal study of English. Here 
English is presented to the Freshmen 
as a major college objective. The 
aspects of writing selected and the 
types of papers required for English 
are typical of those demanded in the 
succeeding courses—reports of experi- 
ence, observation, and simple research. 


HE co-operative efforts, thus 

far, have been concerned largely 
with the long papers assigned in the 
professional courses. A survey of the 
uses of the long paper in these courses 
showed that its purpose, if formu- 
lated, might be any one of the fol- 
lowing, though there has been little 
uniformity: 


1. Record of method of analyzing refer- 
ence material in a course. 

2. Informal and extended examination to 
discover what the student gets from 
a course, or how he secures his 
information. 

3. Demonstration of student’s initiative 
and general attitude toward the sub- 
ject-matter of a course. 

4. Opportunity for extending his informa- 
tion in a portion of a field that is of 
special interest to him. 

5. Practical demonstration to the student 
of the kind of writing he will need in 
the pursuit of a particular branch of 
the profession—forestry, research, ac- 
count of a process, description of a 
mechanism, or observation. 


When the co-operative work began 
in the Autumn Quarter, the following 
tentative program had been worked 
out for the English consultant: 


1. Two sections of English for students 
from this college, approximately thirty- 
two hours per week. 
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2. Co-operative work, approximately six- 
teen hours per week beginning the first 
week of the quarter, which was to con- 
sist of detailed analysis of papers from 
departments suggested by the college 
representative, approximately three 
weeks; conferences on outlines with 
students, approximately two weeks; 
and reading and rating of approxi- 
mately 150 papers during four weeks. 


The goal for this first quarter was 
direct co-operation with about one- 
third of the professional departments. 
As the time for the Seniors to profit 
by the project was short, the pro- 
fessional courses for upperclassmen 
were considered first. The most effi- 
cient method of large-scale co-opera- 
tion was still to be worked out; 
hence, it seemed desirable also to 
start with small, somewhat unified, 
professional groups. Limits were set 
so that some definite results could be 
reached and evaluated by the end 
of the first quarter, and the pro- 
cedures for the succeeding quarters 
modified where experience demon- 
strated that changes were needed. 
The English consultant, too, had thus 
some guide for his activity, could 
proceed with some confidence, and 
have some means of measuring his 
achievement. 


INCE it was understood that the 

year’s work was to be exploratory 
and experimental, courses selected 
for early co-operation were chosen 
because of their availability and not 
because of any special need for 
assistance which was manifested at 
that time. In any situation, it was 
necessary for the consultant before 
beginning work to learn what sort 
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of written assignments had been 
required in the past, and what speci- 
fications for this written work had 
been given to the student by the 
instructor. This information was not 
difficult to gain, for a majority of the 
instructors had saved specimen papers 
and specifications from previous quar- 
ters. These gave the consultant his 
first grounds for recommendations, 
or at least gave him a general impres- 
sion of the type of writing done. If 
such papers were not available, and 
if the instructor had not analyzed 
the weaknesses of his own papers 
in the past, there was little to do 


_until the class under observation had 


presented its first written work. 

When the papers were turned in to 
the instructor, they were handed over 
at once to the consultant who checked 
them for display and layout, organiza- 
tion, and grammar. The results of 
the diagnosis of each paper were 
recorded in duplicate, one set for the 
consultant’s files and one for the 
instructor to use later. It was then 
the duty of the consultant to deter- 
mine which of the weaknesses were 
due to carelessness or lack of ability 
on the part of the students, and 
which were the result of insufficient 
directions or insufficient insistence on 
correctness from the instructor. In 
either case, after the instructor had 
evaluated the papers for professional 
subject-matter, he was advised to 
interview those students whose papers 
were not of proper quality. 

In the beginning, the consultant 
did this interviewing, but it soon 
became clear that much more could 
be accomplished if it were done by 
the regular instructor, because the 
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students were then apt to feel that 
good expression was an important 
part of the professional course. For 
his guide in interviewing, the in- 
structor had available the complete 
diagnosis of each paper which had 
been furnished by the consultant; 
but he was able to learn and record 
for himself why students made certain 
errors. After all these processes were 
completed, the consultant was ready 
to prescribe remedies for the situation. 

To assist him in prescribing, he had 

old papers and specification sheets, a 

diagnosis of the new papers, and the 

results of the instructor’s conferences 
with the students. 

Let us take, for example, a hypothet- 
ical case under the following conditions: 
1. No instructions had been given in the 

assignment other than “Write a re- 

search paper on a subject pertaining 
to this course.” 

2. The resulting papers contained ex- 
amples of all the errors possible to 
make in a library research paper, such 
as bad spelling, bad grammar, common 
illiteracies, lack of clarity of state- 
ments, material used without proper 
acknowledgment of sources, illegible 
writing, and bad organization. Some 
papers showed that they were written 
in the last few hours before they were 
due; some were written from only one 
or two sources. 

3. The interviews showed that the stu- 
dents were of three groups: one which 
did not know what was expected of 
them; one which did not know how todo 
better work; and one which did not try. 


In a case like this, the consultant 
recommends the following procedure: 
1. The instructor shall assist students in 

choosing a subject neither too broad 

nor too restricted for treatment by 
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undergraduates, and shall give students 
a reasonable amount of direction to the 
source material. 


. The paper must be planned or organ- 


ized before it is written. Organization 
is accomplished by outlining. The 
instructor must distinguish between the 
“directive” and the “factual” outline. 
The directive outline in many cases is 
furnished by the instructor at the time 
the paper is assigned, or it may be 
made early in the study by the student 
himself. In it, the student notes the 
points which his paper must cover, or 
lists in some sequence, topics which he 
hopes to consider for his paper. Its 
nature, as its name implies, is general, 
and its purpose is to assist the student 
in searching for information, in classify- 
ing this material, and in building it into 
the factual outline. The factual out- 
line consists of the actual material to 
be used in the paper selected for 
adequately discussing the subject for a 
particular purpose and placed in a 
skeletonized form. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter is essential 
before the student can make the factual 
outline. This factual outline should 
be inspected for logic, material, and 
proportion at least two weeks before 
the paper is due. 


. Complete instructions for the mechan- 


ical make-up of the paper shall be 
given. These will concern the binder, 
the title-page, the display, the layout, 
the nature of the preface, the table of 
contents and its relation to the outline, 
and the acknowledgment of sources. 
All this information can be placed on 
one mimeographed sheet of paper. 


. Rough notes used in collecting the ma- 


terial shall be handed in with the paper 
in order to give the instructor an ad- 
ditional check on the student’s activity. 


.A definite assignment shall be made 


as to length of paper. 
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HE results of the year’s efforts 

in co-operation are apparent and 
tangible. The students have been 
impressed with the fact that insistence 
on good English in all the written 
work is the policy of the College. 
There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance and quality 
of the written work without stand- 
ardization of form even in the funda- 
mental courses where there has been 
as yet no formal co-operation. It has 
been a means of further motivating 
and increasing the prestige of the 
required English courses, for those, 
preceded by the stress on English as 
a professional asset in the Survey of 
Agriculture, are succeeded by the 
concerted drive for good English in 
the professional courses in the third 
and fourth years. This year of co- 
operation has increased the respon- 
sibility of the entire teaching staff of 
the College for requiring good English 
in all the written work. The year’s 
activity has shown that the in- 
structors’ part in holding the student 
to acceptable standards of expression 
cannot be overrated. It is a de- 
monstrable fact that there is a direct 
relation between the attitude of the 
instructors in the professional courses 
and the quality of the English in the 
term papers they receive from their 
students. If they participate actively 
and definitely in the means of securing 
acceptable English, the students are 
stimulated to maintain the kind of 
expression that will make for dis- 
tinction in their professional discus- 
sions. With a strong tradition in the 
whole college, and a rigid rating of 
the English by the professional in- 
structors, the students cannot slump 
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and do — writing when the 


incentive of credit in English courses 
is no longer present. 

The success of the first year’s 
activity in co-operation would seem 
to indicate that the method is con- 
structive and effective. The con- 
sultant made contacts with all the 
instructors in the professional courses. 
The special projects, especially those 
relating to outlining and specification 
writing, have been far more effective 
than could be foreseen. Future con- 
siderations include the best means 
of consistently following up the meth- 
ods of this first year. These will 
be directed toward permanent self- 
sustaining means of evaluating English 
by the instructors in the professional 
courses. The best way must also 
be discovered to aid those students 
who do not respond to the co- 
operative method and whose English 
remains conspicuously poor. There 
will be a few. The effects of the 
whole project reach beyond main- 
taining an acceptable standard of 
English throughout the College. It 
has aided in developing good reading 
habits, and will improve teaching. 

The staff to administer this project 
has not been a large one. One mem- 
ber has been a representative of the 
College, in this instance the junior 
dean, who with the point of view of 
the College of Agriculture, has inter- 
preted the Department of English to 
his College, who has made the con- 
tacts for the consultant, and has 
counseled generally. Much credit 
for the success of the project should 
be given to the College representative. 
It would have failed without him. 
The second member has been an 
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experienced teacher in English who 
recognized the functional uses of Eng- 
lish and was accustomed to planning 
courses to meet the needs of pro- 
fessional students. The third mem- 
ber, the English consultant, has been 
responsible for teaching the English 
course. Each has played a distinct 
part in the project. With a larger 
administrative staff the work, in the 
opinion of the writers, cannot be well 
unified. 

Under conditions similar to those 
that have been developed here at 
Ohio State University in the College 
of Agriculture such co-operation in 
English could be adapted elsewhere. 
Yet no attempt at a co-operative 
project in English for an entire col- 
lege should be undertaken until there 
is evidence of unity of objective 
both on the part of the college 
and the English department. Pre- 
liminary study and analysis of the 
whole problem from both sides can- 
not be overemphasized. The English 
course must be closely related with 
the others in the professional cur- 
riculums, yet it should keep its 
identity. The sections in English 
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should be segregated so that they 
may be unified by professional ambi- 
tion and interest. Those directing 
the English work should have the 
opportunity to become familiar be- 
forehand with the writing demands 
of the College. Similarly, the teach- 
ing staff of the College should be 
informed as to what the English 
courses contain and what they can 
expect from the students after they 
have received credit in the required 
courses. A definite program should 
keep the objectives of the project 
well within the range of actual 
attainment. Too much should not 
be attempted at the start. The 
project should not be considered 
complete or self-sustaining until it 
has been tried over a_ sufficiently 
long period to demonstrate that the 
procedure evolved will maintain per- 
manently acceptable English in the 
students’ work throughout the entire 
college course. Even then, the Eng- 
lish consultant will have to be avail- 
able for aiding in unusual cases and 
for collaborating with the teaching 
staff on new specifications for indi- 
vidual courses. [Vol. V, No. 3] 
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Scientific Method 
In Chemistry Laboratory 


Many instructors speak of other 
outcomes of teaching as being fully 
as important as the acquisition of 
information, but strangely enough 
their curriculum materials and teach- 
ing methods emphasize the accumula- 
tion of information. Mr. Garard 
points out in the Journal of Chemical 
Education for January that one of 
the important results of instruction 
is the ability to apply the scientific 
method, and that laboratory work 
has failed as a method for learning 
to use the scientific method. Twenty- 
eight laboratory manuals were ex- 
amined. Most of these manuals 
“instruct the student to do some- 
thing and then to answer questions 
which can be answered only from the 
textbook or the lecture notes.” Few 
go so far into the scientific method 
as to state the problem of the experi- 
ment or to illustrate the scientific 
method. 

Laboratory work is a method of 
learning by which students actually 
come in contact with experiments 
from which data are derived, and by 
which students learn how to learn 
things. One essential feature of the 
scientific method is the control of 
experimental conditions so that the 
results of the experiment may reason- 
ably be attributed to the variable 


IReported by Fred P. Frutchey, Ohio State 
University. 
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factor. Mr. Garard suggests some 
helpful methods for improving the 
present laboratory manuals. He adds 
that “‘perhaps laboratory work as 
here outlined covers fewer substances 
than the more usual type, but, in the 
author’s experience, it leaves the stu- 
dent with a far better grasp and ap- 
preciation of the science of chemistry.” 


Scientific Method in Biology 
Instruction' 
In the biological field at Ohio State 


University, four aspects of scientific 
method are considered to be of 
importance, the recognition of the 
problem, the planning of experiments 
to test hypotheses, the drawing of 
reasonable conclusions from experi- 
mental data, and the application of 
verified conclusions in solving specific 
problems. Although the scientific 
method is a general procedure con- 
sisting of at least these four aspects, 
each is considered in teaching stu- 
dents because some students can draw 
reasonable conclusions from experi- 
mental data but cannot satisfactorily 
apply principles in solving new prob- 
lems. In other words, students can 
be good in one aspect of scientific 
method and relatively weak in an- 
other. In diagnosing students’ dif- 
ficulties in applying the technique of 
science, it is helpful to evaluate each 
aspect separately so that attention 
can be directed toward the aspects in 
which students need improvement. 
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Each phase of the scientific method 
is further defined so that the meaning 
of each phase is made clearer to 
students. For example, in planning 
experiments to test hypotheses stu- 
dents should be taught to select 
the factors to control, and to devise 
methods for controlling these factors. 
Just as it is important for the student 
to define his problem for investiga- 
tion, it is also important that each 
aspect of the scientific method be 
defined in terms of behavior so that 
he will know more clearly what the 
scientific method means. The term 
“behavior” is here used in the broad 
sense—mental, manual, social, and 
emotional. 

Laboratory work is one method by 
which students can learn one or more 
of these four aspects of scientific 
method. Other methods of learning 
are by demonstration, illustration, 
lecture, discussion, practice materials, 
and reading. These may take place 
in the classroom and outside the class- 
room as well as in the laboratory. 
The effectiveness of each of these 
learning exercises for each aspect of 
the scientific method can be measured 
by experimentation. 


Sectioning 


French Classes 


The scores on the sectioning test 
used in French classes at Goucher 
College are as reliably predictive as 
the marks at the end of the first 
semester, for they forecast achieve- 
ment in French courses as reliably 
as the first-semester marks forecast 
those of the second. The results of 
three years’ use of this sectioning 
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test are appraised by a variety of 
measures—by the various correlation 
coefficients found in similar studies, 
by comparison with semester marks, 
by correlation with intelligence-test 
scores, and by correlations between 
high-school and college marks. By 
the use of this test the majority of the 
best students are placed in the best 
group, and the majority of the poorest 
students are placed in the poorest 
group, although the test is more 
reliable for high scores than for poor 
ones. This study bearing the title, 
“The Use of Achievement Tests in 
Sectioning Students,” is reported by 
Louise C. Seibert and Eunice R. 
Goddard in the Modern Language 
Journal for February. 


Adult Ability 


The mental abilities of adults are 
commonly thought to reach their 
height in the twenties and to decline 
from then to senility. Different re- 
sults were found when between five 
and six thousand adult part-time 
students at the University of Minne- 
sota were tested in two abilities, 
vocabulary understanding and para- 
graph reading. From this large group 
641 adults were selected to provide 
a similar distribution according to 
five-year groupings from sixteen to 
seventy years of age. The mem- 
bers of each five-year group were 
selected according to years of school- 
ing and occupational status on the 
basis established by the seventy-three 
members of the fifty- to fifty-four-year 
group. When the scores on the two 
tests were plotted it was found that 
the curves for vocabulary ability 
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went up with age, while the curves 
for paragraph-reading ability went 
neither up nor down. This study, 
“Mental Ability over a Wide Range 
of Adult Ages,” is reported by Herbert 
Sorensen in the December Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 


Direct Prediction 


The American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination should not be 
used for differential predictive pur- 
poses when college marks are the 
criteria is the opinion expressed by 
David Segel, collaborating with J. R. 
Gerberich, in the December issue of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology. 
These collaborators reach this decision 
after computing correlation coeffi- 
cients, which were zero or negligibly 
small, between scores on the parts 
of the American Council test and the 
differences between college marks in 
English, foreign languages, and math- 
ematics. If objective tests are used 
to measure students’ ability, how- 
ever, the American Council test shows 
some differentiating power. Hence, 
it may be possible to select tests for a 
general battery similar to the Amer- 
ican Council test which will have 
differential and at the same time 
direct predictive power. 


Exemption from 
Examinations 


Three experiments in which the 
attempt was made to measure the 
effect of exemption from the three-hour 
semester examinations on students’ 
achievement in Applied Mechanics 1, 
Mathematics 1, and Mathematics 2, 


1$7 


in two departments—Applied Me- 
chanics and Mathematics—are re- 
ported by Mr. Remmers, of Purdue 
University. The 811 students in- 
volved in the experiment were en- 
rolled in the School of Engineering. 
The control of other variables than 
the one being investigated was ob- 
tained through the use of the tech- 
nique of paired groups. Achievement 
was measured in terms of the usual 
types of examinations given in the 
two departments plus certain ob- 
jectively scored examinations, which 
were used to eliminate possible indi- 
vidual or departmental biases in 
marking. The average achievement 
of the experimental and control groups 
in each of the three courses was 
studied during the investigation, as 
well as achievement at two levels 
of ability and the permanence of 
learning over varying periods of time 
after completion of the courses. 

In Applied Mechanics 1, a course 
taken chiefly by engineering Juniors, 
those eligible for exemption showed 
a slight tendency toward higher 
average achievement in the first 
half-semester. The differences were 
not completely reliable, however. In 
the second half-semester, this trend 
toward higher average achievement 
was somewhat more pronounced. 
The nearness of the goal (possible 
exemption) seemed to exert an appre- 
ciable influence on the measured 
results of the experimental variable. 

At the higher levels of ability— 
those having semester marks of B 
or better—the trend toward higher 
average achievement in the first half- 
semester was greater in absolute 
amount than for the two groups. 
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The differences were only about as 
reliable as those for the two groups. 

At the lower levels of ability there 
was no consistent trend in the first 
half-semester, but in the second half- 
semester even students who had no 
reasonable prospect of meeting the 
requirements for exemption showed a 
trend toward higher average achieve- 
ment. The results for the entire 
semester indicated that the prospect 
of exemption from the final examina- 
tion was a positive motivating factor 
as measured by achievement during 
the semester. 

On an objectively scored test given 
approximately eighteen days after 
the end of the first semester the 
average difference had practically 
disappeared for the group as a whole. 
Even for the abler students the 
average difference had lessened. After 
an interval of one semester the differ- 
ences for both levels of ability disap- 
peared. Evidently, such differences 
as were caused by the possible ex- 
emption from the final examination 
were of negligible permanence. 

In Mathematics 1 no hint of a 
trend appeared in the differences in 
the average results of all students 
during the first semester, and no 
consistent or reliable differences were 
shown when only the abler stu- 
dents were compared during the 
first semester. This was also true 
for the students of lesser ability. 
In trigonometry, the students not 
eligible for exemption showed a reli- 
able superiority on an objectively 
scored measure of ability after an 
interval of approximately one month, 
but this advantage practically dis- 
appeared after the lapse of three and 
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one-half months. In Mathematics 2 
there was a slight trend toward 
superior achievement on the part of 
the abler students during the semester. 

Mr. Remmers says in the concluding 
paragraphs of his monograph, Ex- 
emptions from College Semester Exam- 
inations as a Condition of Learning: 


. one is forced to conclude that any 
observed differences in achievement are 
not particularly impressive, especially 
when one takes into account the fact that 
after even a relatively short . . . interval 
the experimental and control groups again 
reverted to substantial parity of achieve- 
ment. . . . While the present results can- 
not be generalized for all courses, the 
writer would hazard the hypothesis that 
in our present semester-course organiza- 
tion . . . exemption from final exami- 
nations makes relatively little difference 
in the amount, the quality, or per- 
formance of learning, at least as measured 
by current types of tests and examinations. 


Forms for Unit-Cost Studies 


The most recent bulletin com- 
piled by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education,? entitled ‘‘Sug- 
gested Methods and Forms for Use 
in Unit-Cost Studies in Colleges and 
Universities”’ is being distributed in 
an experimental edition. The Com- 
mittee expresses the hope that institu- 
tions and individuals may be willing 
to co-operate in testing out the 
procedures suggested and by making 
any criticisms which may arise out 
of experience with the trial proposals 
therein offered. 


*For reviews of earlier bulletins see JourNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation, III (February and October, 
1932), PP. 97-98, 381; IV (November, 1933), P. 435. 
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Unless the cost studies of different 
institutions have been computed 
accurately and according to identical 
procedures, they cannot be compared. 
Furthermore, institutional compari- 
sons are valid only when institutions 
of approximately the same size, scope, 
and organization are compared. 


The determination of costs may well 
be considered one of the first steps in a 
complete analysis of the administrative 
and financial practices within an institu- 
tion. Variations in costs between de- 
partments of instruction, schools and 
colleges, curriculums, and levels of stu- 
dent achievement, or variations in costs 
for the institution as a whole over a 
period of years, should lead at once to a 
further examination of the factors that 
determine costs. Chief among these fac- 
tors are the following: size of enrollment; 
number of faculty members; salary sched- 
ule of faculty members; student-faculty 
tatio; size of classes; curricular offerings; 
teaching-loads; and efficiency of use of 
the facilities of the educational plant. 

When properly conducted and care- 
fully interpreted, unit-cost studies may 
also contribute something of value in the 
determination of student fees, in the 
preparation of the budget, in educational 
surveys, in the accreditation of educa- 
tional institutions, and in the determina- 
tion of desirable reorganization within an 
institution or within systems of higher 
education. 


For institutions which wish to 
make computations of costs the pro- 
cedures in this Bulletin are presented. 


“Gesamtkatalog”’ 


The Gesamtkatalog der preussischen 
Bibliotheken is a combined catalogue 
of eighteen German libraries and 
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includes the titles of all books pub- 
lished before 1930 which are in the 
state library at Berlin, in ten principal 
university libraries, in four technical 
libraries, and in the Akademy library 
in Braunsberg. 

The Gesamtkatalog, described by 
Hermann Fuchs in the Library Quar- 
terly for January, is the work of 
nearly forty years. In 1898 the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin 
and the ten university libraries of 
Prussia began to catalogue their 
older holdings. Books acquired after 
1898 had been listed by the Berliner 
Titeldrucke. The work was com- 
pleted in the main in card form in 
1926. Each card in the Gesamtkatalog 
indicates which of the participating 
libraries has the volume. Additions 
to this catalogue were made only in 
the case of books which had appeared 
before January, 1930. Acquisitions 
published after this date are pub- 
lished in the Berliner Titeldrucke, 
whose cards are to be combined in a 
new alphabetical list and published 
as a continuation of the Gesamtkatalog. 

Up to 1930 this great catalogue 
was in card form; there was but 
one copy in existence which was kept 
in Preussische Staatsbibliothek. The 
decision to print it came as the 
result of a conviction that its great 
mass of listed books should be made 
available to the scholarly world and 
to the librarians who serve it. 

The printing was begun in 1930, 
and three volumes have appeared up 
to June, 1933. It is estimated that 
the entire catalogue will comprise 
150 volumes, each of which contains 
from 10,000 to 13,000 entries not 
counting cross-references. 
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The editing of the Gesamtkatalog is 
done by a special staff, and up to the 
completion of the third volume this 
staff consisted of one scientific official 
and seven assistants. On account of 
lack of funds the personnel was so 
small up to the completion of the 
third volume that it would have been 
possible to get out but one or two 
volumes each year, but on January 1, 
1933, the Rockefeller Foundation 
granted funds not only to double the 
editorial staff but to aid the par- 
ticipating libraries for five years 
making it possible to produce about 
three volumes each year. 

Solicitations for subscriptions to 
date at go to g1 marks per bound 
copy have brought requests for 276 
copies, but three hundred are required 
to insure against loss. Henry B. 
Von Hoisen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Prussian Gesamtkatalog, in 
commenting on this great work in 
the Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, says that it deserves 
a sales-promotion campaign in the 
United States and that our “libraries 
both need and deserve the assistance 
which this catalog would afford in 
research, reference, and catalog.” 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
A Letter of Criticism 


The Assistant Editor who is respon- 
sible for this section of the Journa. 
oF Hicuer Epvucation recently re- 
ceived this letter: 


Thank you for the clipping [from the 
section, “With the Technicians,” of the 
January Journat] which is a review of 
my study of fraternity records. The 
review contains a misstatement, how- 
ever. The 100 matched pairs were not 
selected on the basis of “equal scholastic 
ability.” If they had been the rest of 
the article would have had little point 
to it. The 100 pairs were selected and 
matched “with respect to a composite 
index based on two entrance criteria”; 
that is, they were selected and matched 
on the basis of scholastic aptitude rather 
than on what I interpret equal scholastic 
ability to mean. 

Very truly yours, 
Anprew H. MacPuain 
Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Brown University 


We acknowledge that we misin- 
terpreted Mr. MacPhail’s original 
statement which appeared in School 
and Society, and we are anxious to 
bring its correction to the attention 
of our readers. 
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From February 11 to 17, Temple 
University celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary with a week of academic 
ceremonies. 


Tue University of Chicago Press has 
announced that due to an economy 
measure the University Record ceased 
publication on January I, 1934. 


Tue creation of a new unit to be 
known as University College, which 
will take over all the work now 
carried by the University Extension 
Division and which will, in addition, 
grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration is 
announced by Rutgers University. 
The new college will begin with a 
registration of fifteen hundred. 


Tue establishment of special courses 
for alumni on current economics and 
public speaking, to be given without 
charge, has been announced by Drexel 
Institute. Sixty Drexel graduates, 
both men and women, have already 
enrolled for the work, which will 
extend over a period of twenty weeks. 


More than 125 professors who will 
instruct summer-school students at 
the University of Colorado will “take 
a chance” on getting their pay. 
Dean Milo G. Derham of the summer 
school explained that all overhead 
expenses, including salaries, would 
have to be paid from income for 
tuition. The professors, however, 
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have expressed their willingness to 
accept contracts for instruction on 
that basis. 


Tue Casa de las Espanas, center of 
Spanish activities at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was opened formally late in 
February. President Butler, who pre- 
sided, said that the Casa would 
become the ‘ “general home of Spanish 
study and a place of assembly for 
those who pursue it.” The building 
is a four-story house remodeled in 
Spanish style, and its sixteenth-cen- 
tury furnishings, the joint gift of 
Mrs. Frederick S. Lee, the Spanish 
government, and Columbia Univer- 
sity, were assembled in Spain. 


Brinoine to a conclusion the con- 
troversies that have recently upset 
the calm of Oregon institutions of 
higher education, Dean C. V. Boyer, 
of the School of Arts and Letters, has 
been appointed acting president of 
the University of Oregon, and Dean 
George W. Peavy, of the School of 
Forestry, has been named acting 
president of Oregon State College. 
Meanwhile, the charges against Dean 
Wayne L. Morse, of the University of 
Oregon School of Law, have been 
dropped by the Board of Higher 
Education. 


A SPEAKERS’ bureau has been estab- 
lished by Knox College, to be called 
the Knox Lecture Service, for which 
the College will make available fac- 
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ulty-member speakers on many topics 
for clubs, schools, and churches in its 
vicinity. Eighteen members of the 
Knox faculty are listed as speakers on 
a wide variety of subjects. 


A pecision of District Judge W. C. 
Davis, of Bryan, Texas, permits the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College to continue to exclude women 
from admission to the College. He 
refused to a group of Bryan parents 
a writ of mandamus to compel the 
College to admit their daughters. 


Tue University of Southern Cali- 
fornia announces that beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, its school of social 
welfare will offer a graduate program 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in social work. 


Nexr September, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, will have a_ progressive 
college of liberal arts, to be opened 
by Mr. George R. Hardie, and to be 
known as Greenwich College. It will 
offer a two-year liberal-arts program 
at the full college level for those for 
whom a four-year college course is 
not practical, and will be open to 
both resi7~»ts and nonresidents. 


‘Tue Carnegic Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, early in 
February, in co-operation with Purdue 
University, issued a volume under the 
title Charters and Basic Laws of 
Selected American Universities and Col- 
leges. President Edward C. Elliott, 
of P Purdue, as senior editor of the 
publication, was assisted by Mr. 
M. M. Chambers, of Ohio State 


University. The volume contains 
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fundamental laws governing fifty- 
one representative higher educational 
institutions of the country, with an 
analysis of the leading court decisions 
affecting higher education. 


A compete program of aviation 
instruction for students at Kenyon 
College and the establishment of a 
well-equipped landing field have been 
made possible by a gift of Mr. Wilber 
L. Cummings, of Springfield, Ohio. 
Port Kenyon landing field, which is 
adjacent to the campus, was dedi- 
cated on March 3. 


Iw tHe spring of 1934 a National 
Conference on the Education of 
Negroes will be held under the 
direction of the Federal Office of 
Education. The committee to plan 
the Conference met on December 2 
to make arrangements. Represent- 
atives of leading Negro colleges, 
universities, and secondary schools 
make up the membership of the 
committee. 


Tue Ohio State University Medical 
College celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding, March 1 
to 3, with a series of exercises which 
included addresses by outstanding 
physicians and medical educators. 


Because of the depression the 
“prodigy class” of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has decreased from five to 
two, according to a statement by 
President Walter Dill Scott late in 
February. President Scott pointed 
out that as soon as the financial 
emergency is over the University 
intends to go ahead with its plan to 
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make this class for precocious children 
a regular part of the University 
program. It of course calls for 
scholarships. 


A srupy made by Mr. Harold S. 
Diehl, of the University of Minnesota, 
shows that the American woman is 
getting taller. No distinct type of 
male or female has developed, how- 
ever, as exemplified by western and 
southern and eastern and even distinct 
college types. Mr. Diehl’s survey 
points out that Stanford University 
co-eds are the tallest in the country; 
Smith College students, the heaviest; 
and those at Texas University, the 
slightest. 


Tue admission of students at Dart- 
mouth College in the fall of 1934 will 
be based on quality. A candidate 
must possess, according to the dean of 
Freshmen, first, “Character, accom- 
plishment and personality which the 
selective process is designed to deter- 
mine”; second, ‘“‘His school history 
must indicate, both in content and 
accomplishment, that he is competent 
to proceed with the work of the 
freshman year.” The old accumu- 
lation of credits, which was originally 
a guide for college entrance, the 
announcement points out, has long 
since become obsolete. 


Arter a prolonged period of dis- 
agreement with the Barnard Stu- 
dent Council, Miss Gertrude Epstein 
resigned late in February as editor- 
in-chief of the Barnard Bulletin, semi- 
weekly student newspaper of Barnard 
College. The Council adopted a 
resolution calling for the establish- 
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ment of an editorial board to control 
the policy of the newspaper, which 
will begin to function immediately 
and continue until the election of 
next year’s editor in April. An open 
college poll recently resulted in stu- 
dents voting 157 to 38 in favor of 
“complete freedom in the editorial 
column.” Miss Epstein said: 

Contrary to the decision of the college 
as expressed in the recent referendum, 
a censorship of Bu/letin’s editorial policy 
has been established by the Student 
Council. 

The Bulletin gladly accepted the rec- 
ommendations of the College because 
its interests are inseparable from col- 
lege interests. Student council, however, 
though it was familiar with the results 
of the poll, has taken a step directly 
contrary to the three-to-one vote for 
complete freedom of the editorial column. 


The University of Minnesota an- 
nounces that approximately four hun- 
dred sixty financially handicapped 
students have registered for the winter 
term assisted by $190,000 of Federal 
and state funds. An additional hun- 
dred students are being admitted to 
the schools of agriculture at the 
University farms, and one thousand 
other students will enter various 
colleges in Minnesota. 


The University of Texas has secured 


~ a 30-per cent grant totaling $1,633,000 


for the construction of the final unit 
of its administration-library building 
to replace the remaining part of the 
original main building in rounding out 
the building program of the Uni- 
versity. All the funds necessary for 
these building improvements come 
from the sale of oil and gas from the 
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land endowment of two million acres 
which the University owns. The 
building will bring together in a 
central location all the administrative 
departments of the University, which 
are at present poorly housed and 
scattered about in several places. 
The architect provides for a tower of 
31 stories or levels, to be used for 
book stacks and offices. The height 
of this tower will be 286 feet. 


Speaxine at a banquet given an- 
nually to the faculty by the board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago 
during January, Mr. C. Judson Her- 
rick, head of the Department of 
Anatomy, discussed the problem of 
academic freedom as follows: 


I think it fair to conclude that any 
influences which have obstructed the free 
growth of creative scholarship in the 
University of Chicago have not emanated 
from the board of trustees or from any 
other outside sources. The academic 
environment within which we work seems 
to be now as free from administrative 
restraint as our trustees can make it. 

If our academic environment is not 
what we want it to be, it looks as if we 
must turn our inquiry inward. How 
have we ourselves, we of the faculties, 
used the opportunities available, how 
have we exercised our freedom? 


Ar THE meeting of the Association 
of American Law Schools in Chicago 
late in December, President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, recom- 
mended the creation of a separate 
department of jurisprudence in uni- 
versities which support law schools. 
President Hutchins observed that 
universities should seek to “‘educate”’ 
their law students rather than train 
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them in practical matters which they 
can learn better in a law office. He 
remarked in part as follows: 


The general principles of the law are 
derived from Politics and Ethics. The 
student and teacher should understand 
the principles of these sciences. They 
will not ignore the cases, the facts, or the 
social sciences. At least they will under- 
stand them. They will be educated. 

I take it that an educated man knows 
what he is doing and why. I believe that 
an educated lawyer will be more successful 
in practicing law as well as in improving 
it than one who is merely habituated to 
fact-situations. His training will rest not 
on his recollection of a mass of specific 
items, but on a grasp of fundamental 
ideas. The importance of these ideas 
cannot be diminished by the whims of 
legislatures or the vagaries of practical 
politics. They are permanent and per- 
manently effective. 


Basep on statements from leading 
educators in thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia, a survey 
just completed on building conditions 
in American colleges and universities 
indicates that a large percentage of 
our higher educational institutions 
are suffering from marked inadequacy 
in housing for students and academic 
activities. 

The report of the survey, issued 
early in January by Hegeman-Harris 
Company, Inc., builders of structures 
in the educational field for Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Wells College, and 
others, reveals that out of 221 rep- 
resentative institutions, 65 per cent 
are in definite need of new con- 
struction or additions to, or rehabilita- 
tion of, existing structures. Only 11 
per cent of the 221 colleges and 
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universities furnishing basic data for 
the survey reported adequate build- 
ings throughout. The remaining 24 
per cent did not disclose information 
sufficiently specific for an accurate 
index. 

The data, which were supplied 
directly by the heads of the institu- 
tions concerned, show that the most 
urgent need is for student housing, 
mainly dormitories. The summary of 
the survey points out that 
needed construction for which estimates 
were made amounts to about $93,000,000. 
Allowing for a reasonable approximation 
of costs where a specific project is named 
but no estimate is given, the aggregate 
needs of schools that reported amount to 
about $135,000,000. If this is truly a 
representative cross-section of the country 
as a whole, the total needs of the nation 
are close to $900,000,000 and call for 
upwards of 2,200 projects and structures 
or additions or improvements to existing 
structures. 


Tue Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is appropriating in the neigh- 
borhood of $140,000 to the University 
for the present academic year. Of 
this, $120,000 is to be allocated to 
scientific research activities which 
otherwise would have to be eliminated 
because of the drastic reduction in 
University funds. From this sum 
between 60 and 70 important re- 
searches will be financed under the 
direction of 36 members of the 
faculty. The subvention will also 
provide for the employment of from 
fo to 60 research assistants, many of 
whose appointments would have been 
ended this year because of lack of 
funds. The sum of $10,000 is also 
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being allocated for the establishment 
of 25 post-doctorate research associ- 
ateships. This will make it possible 
for recent recipients of Doctors’ de- 
grees to continue doing scientific work 
until they may be placed in academic 
or industrial positions. In the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000 has been given to 
the University for the establishment 
of a Department of Conservation, to 
be conducted in connection with the 
University arboretum—a tract of 
more than 400 acres of land which is 
being devoted to wild life, con- 
servation, and propagation research. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation was established six years 
ago, and is a non-profit-making organ- 
ization whose income is earned from 
patents which it holds on inventions 
and discoveries made by members of 
the Wisconsin faculty. Among the 
more important of these discoveries is 
the Steenbock process for the irradia- 
tion of certain basic foods and med- 
icines, such as bread, milk, and 
cod-liver oil. Through this irradia- 
tion process, vitamin D is put into 
these foods and medicines. 


Asa fraternity practice “hell week” 
was condemned at two institutions 
recently and brought about opposite 
student reactions. At Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, the Deni- 
sonian, student newspaper, backed 
by the college president, denounced 
paddling, which is a part of “hell 
week,” as an “inane piece of bar- 
barism.”” Fraternity men, however, 
rose in defense of this charge. 

Five faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois upbraided “hell 
week”’ as “an institution which has no 
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place among college men.” The inter- 
fraternity council president voiced his 
agreement with the opinion of the 
faculty members and expressed con- 
fidence that the rough-house informal 
initiation is disappearing. He com- 
mitted himself as being against the 
physical and mental punishment which 
is still found in some houses. 


Tue faculty of letters and science 
of the University of Wisconsin an- 
nounced early in January 

That students who are candidates for 
the bachelor of arts degree, general 
course, may meet the requirement in 
foreign language either by passing the 
proficiency or intermediate examinations, 
as now prescribed for those graduating 
in 1934 and later, or by taking the 
required number of language credits, as 
in the past; 

Likewise, that students who are candi- 
dates for the bachelor of philosophy 
degree, general course, may meet the 
foreign language option either by passing 
the intermediate examinations, as now 
prescribed for those graduating in 1934 
and later, or by taking the required 
number of language credits, as in the past. 


Before the adoption of the Fish 
committee report three years ago, the 
foreign-language requirement was 32 
credits in two or more languages. 


Lace in February, President H. J. 
Burgstahler, of Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, announced that the 
Cornell Development Campaign be- 
gun in 1921 has come to a successful 
completion. The Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board in 1921 made a 
grant directly to the Cornell endow- 
ment provided it was matched by 
over $1,000,000 from other sources, 
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and this now has been achieved. 
Endowment resources were not the 
only aims of the Cornell Develop- 
ment Campaign, since nearly $300,000 
in campus improvements has been 
spent at the College. 


Tue establishment of a School of 
Education has been announced by 
Syracuse University to absorb its 
present teachers’ college and to take 
charge of all teacher training at the 
University. The faculty will consist 
of about forty members including 
approximately twelve from the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, ten from the 
present teachers’ college, and the 
remainder from other colleges in which 
prospective teachers are enrolled. 


Two buildings at the University of 
Denver recently were sold for $145,000 
of delinquent special improvement 
taxes by the Denver manager of 
revenue. The University administra- 
tion claimed a tax exemption, but 
the municipal authorities insisted that 
improvement taxes are not actually 
taxes but benefit assessments which 
must be paid. 


Recentiy DePauw University aban- 
doned its military-training unit, the 
last Methodist controlled college with 
such an organization. The decision 
to request the government to with- 
draw the unit was arrived at by a 
vote of 33 to 2, by the board of 
trustees. The action was in accord- 
ance with the views of the Methodist 
Church on military training as ex- 
pressed in resolutions emanating from 
the General Conferences which were 
held in 1928 and in 1932. 
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Service and Profit 


E profit motive is widely 
accepted as the major incen- 
tive to effort. Large salaries 

and generous bonuses are defended 
on the ground that they are necessary 
to elicit the best abilities of leaders of 
industry. Contrariwise, it is asserted 
that if profits are eliminated services 
deteriorate. State medical services 
according to such arguments would 
be inferior in quality to those admin- 
istered by private medical agencies; 
when fields of business are taken 
over by the government and run by 
men with modest salaries, the man- 
agement will deteriorate. 

The implication that profit is the 
major motive of extraordinary en- 
deavor is not valid. The thesis can 
be defended that other incentives 
are substituted for profit. Many 
men want no more than a modest 
living and a sense of security in old 
age. A small salary and a retire- 
ment allowance are entirely adequate 
to elicit their best efforts. The uni- 
versity professor belongs in this class. 
Working upon research that he is not 
compelled to carry on, training ninety 
per cent of the research workers of 
the nation, he is busy in a thousand 
ways upon problems involving inten- 
sive study; yet these activities bring 
financial compensation only rarely. 
The regular army is a trained organ- 
ization of great efficiency. When a 
hard job is to be done involving 
industry, organization, and honesty, 


the army within the limits of its 
training and point of view invariably 
performs a workmanlike job. Army 
officers earn small salaries and receive 
a modest pension. From the finan- 
cial point of view millions of men and 
women are entirely satisfied to do 
their best if they are guaranteed 
enough for modest livelihood. 

Not only do salaried people do a 
dependable job, but they do most 
of the brilliant jobs. The research 
in industry is carried on by inventors 
who turn over the rights to their 
discoveries to their employers with- 
out more than ordinary recognition. 
They would rather work at smaller 
rates in a laboratory where they can 
create than to work for themselves 
in less well-equipped surroundings. 
The discoveries in cancer, diabetes, 
and health are made by men who 
ordinarily give their discoveries to 
the world. Generally speaking, they 
are satisfied to obtain the respect of 
the men who can appreciate their skill 
and intelligence. Prestige is prob- 
ably a more powerful incentive than 
money. Security, love of work, and 
prestige to millions of men are more 
important incentives than the hope 
of wealth. 

It is apparent that, as the state 
takes over more and more of the 
activities which are now performed 
by individuals, there need be no 
fundamental fear that in the long 
run the work will not be adequately 
cared for. In one hundred years in a 
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field of free competition, the public 
schools have practically eliminated 
schools run for profit. There are few 
commercial schools, dental schools, 
medical schools, elementary schools, 
or academies run for profit. It has 
taken one hundred years to bring 
this about, but a century is not a 
long period in history. The post 
office is an institution that is effi- 
ciently run. The army is an out- 
standing example of efficient public 
service. Numerous cases can be cited 
of outstanding governmental agencies 
without a profit motive, which are as 
capable as business organizations with 
their financial rewards. 

It is apparent, also, that if the 
government takes over more of the 
duties now performed by private 
agencies, the crucial problem will be 
the training of its public servants. 
Where public agencies now show 
conspicuous inefficiency the major 
cause is lack of training. The con- 
gestion and uncertainties of admin- 
istration now observed at Washington 
can be laid primarily at the door of 
the inefficiency which follows when 
men, however honest and intelligent, 
are placed in positions for which 
they—and frequently no one else— 
have had neither adequate training 
nor experience. If the emergency 
had permitted them to take time to 
plan before they acted, the results 
would have been better. But we 
shall not be forever faced with emer- 
gencies, and people can be trained 
effectively to carry on governmental 
activities. These agencies are not 
ineffective because they are govern- 
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mental; their inadequacy lies in lack 
of training of the persons who run 
them. 


N THE light of the present trends 

toward increased participation of 
the government in social activities, 
the colleges and universities have a 
clearly indicated task. As now they 
are the major agency for training 
research workers, they will have the 
opportunity in the future to become 
the chief sources of trained pub- 
lic servants. Political influence now 
plays a greater part in public affairs 
than it will in the future, because a 
trained personnel inevitably crowds 
out an untrained personnel in the end. 
A million public servants are em- 
ployed in the public schools with a 
minimum of graft. The politicians 
know that by and large the schools 
are to be left alone. It is difficult to 
reach army officers. The federal de- 
partment of justice usually gets its 
man. The public-health workers are 
in the main efficient people. 

As the universities and colleges 
graduate increasing numbers of men 
and women trained for public service, 
the gap between an untrained govern- 
mental personnel at its worst and 
alert business organizations at their 
best will inexorably grow narrower. 
The weakness of state operations is 
not inherent in the state, it is caused 
by lack of training and ignorance 
about what to do. When men are 
properly trained, we may expect 
them to produce their best under the 
stimulus of security, prestige, and 
love of work. 


W.W.C. 
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An Aid to the State 


THE Strate AND HicHer EpucarTion: 
PuHases OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP, by 
Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1933. 
xii+282 pp. Gratis. 


Private as well as public institutions 
of higher learning are interested in the 
type of service they render to the state. 
The question arises, May the institutions 
of a particular state, both private and 
public, so co-ordinate their programs that 
undesirable duplication may be reduced 
to a minimum and the aggregate consti- 
tute a unified system of higher educa- 
tion? The three studies reported in this 
volume do not attempt either to answer 
this question or “to establish any single 
contention.” The data presented in each 
of the three studies do reveal, however, 
the seriousness of the present conditions, 
and do indicate trends of development 
without an evaluation of the desirability 
of these trends. 

Part I is a study of the institutions of 
higher learning in ten carefully selected 
states, to reveal the great variation 
among the states as to number of institu- 
tions, types and locations, methods of 
control, and curricular offerings. For the 

ublic institutions, the information also 
includes the agency to which requests 
are made for state funds, of control of 
purchasing and printing, and the budget 
agency. For the private institutions the 
information includes the plan for incor- 
poration and the jurisdiction by the state 
after incorporation. 

Part II considers the trend toward 
unified control of state education. It 
“sao out that New York established the 

egents of the University of the State of 
New York in 1784 and delegated to them 
the actual management of colleges of the 
state. It points out that this policy was 


soon changed so that colleges were to 
have their own boards of control but 
were to be chartered by the Board of 
Regents and under its supervision. Other 
states, as institutions of higher education 
were formed, quite generally created a 
new board for each institution. There 
developed in higher education an institu- 
tional loyalty. “This multiplicity of 
governing boards of educational institu- 
tions in each state could hardly be 
expected to build up a_ co-ordinated 
system of higher education for the State.” 

Part II also gives a brief account of 
the attempt on the part of certain of our 
states to articulate and to co-ordinate 
the state program of education. South 
Dakota and Montana have had, since 
statehood, single boards in charge of 
their several higher institutions. In 1905 
Florida adopted the single-board method 
of control. Iowa, West Virginia, and 
Oklahoma soon followed, as did Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Idaho. North Dakota 
in 1919, Oregon in 1929, and North 
Carolina and Georgia in 1931 adopted 
the single-board plan. 

The following abstracts from the sum- 
mary of Part II indicate the significance 
of the trends discussed: 


. . . various plans were evolved to meet 
the differing situations, but three types may 
be mentioned: (a) the board to control only 
the institutions of higher education; (b) the 
board to control higher education and to 
supervise the public schools; (c) the board 
to control higher education and also the 
penal and charitable institutions. The states 
do not fall precisely into these classes, but 
the categories bring out the fundamental 
differences. 

...A second phase of the movement 
seems now to be in the ascendancy, namely, 
the centralizing of the executive control of 
higher education in a single officer, usually a 
chancellor. Montana created the office of 
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chancellor in 1913. It was the first State 
after New York to unite several institutions 
under a single executive officer. After 1913, 
no other State followed Montana’s example 
until 1931, when Georgia created the position 
of Chancellor of the University System of 
Georgia. In 1932 Oregon and Mississippi 
created such an office (although Mississippi 
had not yet chosen a chancellor in December, 
1932) and North Carolina has consolidated 
three separate institutions into the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and placed a president 
in charge. ... The actions of these five 
States offer strong support to the contention 
that a single board without a single educa- 
tional executive will often fail to bring about 
effective coordination of the work of the 
several institutions in a State. A lay board 
is likely to prove helpless in its efforts at 
coordination when it receives reports and 
recommendations from several presidents of 
institutions independently. 


Part III is a study of certain basic 
data which may indicate significant 
differences in the ability of the states to 
furnish and support higher education. 

Students of higher education, as well 
as college administrators and legislators, 
will find in this volume a vast amount 
of valuable information not previously 
easily available—information that will be 
of great assistance in the development of 
an educational << of the state. 

. W. CarPENTER 
University of Missouri 


A Study in Achievement 


Wa ttace CLemMenT Sabine; A Stupy IN 
ACHIEVEMENT, by William Dana Or- 
cult. Norwood, Massachusetts: Plimp- 
ton Press, 1933. xiv+376 pp. $5.00. 
(Privately printed) 


This is the life story of one who has 
most appropriately been described by a 
rominent captain of industry as “the 
east known great man America has 
produced.” Wallace Sabine was consti- 
tutionally modest and retiring, and both 
his training and the nature of his work 
caused him to shun the public eye. He 
shrank from the limelight and all acclaim, 
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and his astounding achievements in 
science and practical affairs would have 
been quite impossible without seclusion; 
yet it seems incredible that even now 
relatively few people of education have 
become acquainted with his solution of 
an age-old problem and his creation of an 
absolutely new science. 

Sabine began his epoch-making investi- 

ation while still in his twenties, and 
Solees he was thirty-five he had obtained 
the answer. He was originally requested 
to examine the wretched acoustical con- 
ditions that had appeared in a lecture hall 
at Harvard University despite every 
effort to render them effective. The 
utmost hoped for was that he might 
partially remedy that particular situa- 
tion, but he went far beyond the cor- 
rection of defects in a single auditorium 
and extended his researches to the entire 
problem of sound transmission and its 
absorption wherever produced. 

Sabine’s progress toward a successful 
outcome cannot be even outlined here, 
but at every point it exhibited a mar- 
velous combination of ingenuity, scientific 
accuracy, indefatigability, and patience. 
Without dropping any of his classes, 
lectures, or other duties, he patiently 
labored under untoward conditions for 
several years. In the end he was able 
to analyze apparently intangible sounds 
into elements he could measure, and to 
formulate a “constant” that would ex- 
press the relation between residual sound 
and the amount of absorptive material. 
Hence he came to declare with entire 
confidence that by the application of the 
scientific principles he had deduced, 
successful results could be provided under 
all circumstances, and within a few years 
he was being consulted concerning the 
acoustics of halls, theaters, and buildings 
in all parts of the United States and the 
leading countries of Europe. Auditoriums 
were everywhere being constructed free 
from all echoes and resonances, and in the 
case of those already built faulty acoustics 
were being corrected. Long before his 
death Sabine had become known as the 
sole es weed on architectural acoustics 
throughout the world. 
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But despite the fact that there was no 
one else in his field, the great scientist 
always declined to profit financially from 
his discoveries or to give up his university 
chair in order to accept a lucrative com- 
mercial position. He maintained that 
all secrets wrung from nature belonged 
to the world, and he steadfastly refused 
to take out any patent until his processes 
were twice nearly stolen from him. He 
did not, however, confine himself to the 
laboratory or to the study of acoustics in 
civil life. When the World War broke 
out, he hastened to apply his principles 
to the sound problems connected with 
submarines, airplanes, and intercom- 
munication between military lines, and 
induced France, England, and Italy to 
organize a joint commission to deal with 
these matters. Through his own war- 
invented camera he photographed terrain 
from an Italian bombing plane and dis- 
closed thirty-two hitherto unknown Ger- 
man hangars. As soon as his own 
country joined in the war he returned 
home and gave a most complete account 
of hostile aviation and submarine activ- 
ities to the authorities at Washington. 
Once discovered by the War Depart- 
ment, he was appointed Director of the 
Division of Technical Information in 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production, and, 
though mortally ill as a result of continual 
overwork in the interest of humanity and 
civilization, he refused to allow himself 
any surcease of duties either to the 
nation or the University until he was 
claimed by death. A hero and a martyr, 
he passed to the Beyond when only 
fifty. As stated by one of the greatest 
of our scientists: “His life was sacrificed 
in the Great War quite as definitely as 
though he had been killed in the trenches. 
He literally gave his life for his country.” 

These are but two phases of an 
amazing life. Every other side of Sabine’s 
character and career was in its own wa 
equally idealistic and strong. His skill 
and power as a teacher and his devotion 
to his students alone would have made 
him famous. His most abstruse courses 
were pervaded with a tone of humanity, 
and he drew young men to his subject 
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through the charm of his personality and 
his interest in each of them. It has been 
declared by Channing, the historian: 
“T am very sure that if I had studied 
physics with Sabine, I should have become 
a physicist.” With all his capacity in 
research, this brilliant scientist published 
comparatively little, but gave his time 
unsparingly to teaching. Likewise, al- 
though he proved a conspicuous success 
as a dean, he was reluctant to undertake 
administrative duties. And, after de- 
voting himself to this work for seven 
years, he was prompt to advocate the 
merger of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science with the Institute of Technology, 
although he knew that the step would 
automatically terminate his office. Of 
Sabine the educator, as of Pestalozzi, it 
might be said: “Nothing for self; every- 
thing for others.” Equally beautiful are 
the pictures the biography gives us of his 
tenderness, loyalty, and devotion as a 
son, husband, father, and friend. 

The book is well adapted to a revelation 
of character and accomplishment. Long 
before the reader has finished, he feels 
himself en rapport with the subject of this 
sketch. While the biographer has treated 
the various aspects of the man in separate 
chapters, his descriptions overlap and 
dovetail, as happens in real life. The 
work is written in a smooth and fasci- 
nating style, but is interspersed with 
source material from diaries, letters, 
estimates of friends, newspaper records, 
magazine articles, and scientific papers, 
which, while often detailed and repeti- 
tious, give an air of genuineness and 
vitality to the account. Particularly 
illuminating is the way in which Sabine’s 
remarkable mentality, personality, and 
achievements are analyzed and accounted 
for by the mixed elements in his heredity 
and by the environmental forces of his 
early life and formative period of educa- 
tion. Of all these influences the strongest, 
most touching, and instructive seems to 
have been that exerted through the 
intelligent and devoted ministrations of 
his mother. In a twofold sense Anna 
Ware Sabine gave her son to America as a 
happy blending of the natures of Mark 
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Hopkins, Thomas Edison, and Nathan 
Hale. Thanks to Mr. Orcutt’s efforts, he 
should no longer remain our “least known 
great man.” 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
University of the State of New York 


Oriental Nationalistic Movements 


THe BecInnincs or Tomorrow, dy 
Herbert Adolphus Miller. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. 
ix+310 pp. $2.00. 


This is virtually a bird’s-eye view of the 
reactions of the different peoples of Asia 
to European imperialism and Western 
civilization. The author stands quite 
outside the myths and illusions which 
serve as justification for subjugating 
Orientals and is altogether in sympathy 
with Oriental resistance to Western 
aggression. He has first-hand knowledge 
of the nationalist movement in China, 
Siam, India, Egypt, Palestine, and Tur- 
key and is in close personal contact with 
most Oriental leaders. 

It is not easy to see great current 
issues from the point of view of posterity, 
but Mr. Miller is more successful than 
anyone I know in seeing the confused 
international politics of our time as the 
intelligent historian of 2000 A.D. is 
likely to see them. Expectation of eco- 
nomic advantage may be the unavowed 
underlying motive of the drive of the 
empires upon the Asiatic peoples, but 
their resistance can be stated and ac- 
counted for only in sociological terms. 
Nobody but a sociologist who is also a 
social psychologist, as our author is, can 
truly appraise the various motives which 
inspire Oriental nationalist movements. 

Miller’s conception of a great society 
now in the process of evolving, every 
racial or national segment of which will 
be at once conscious of and conditioned 
by every other segment, seems thoroughly 
sound. On the other hand, his concept 
of a cosmic process bound in the end to 
work out a cosmic good is as illegitimate 
as the theory of the divine purposes 
which he puts it in place of. Nor can I 
esteem his prediction, “It is possible, 
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however, that the attitude of the white 
race toward the yellow race will gradually 
drive the Chinese and Japanese together” 
(page 69). The destruction of twenty- 
thousand lives, chiefly Chinese men, 
women, and children, in the Chapei 
district of Shanghai and of property 
estimated at $1,500,000,000 (Chinese) by 
Japanese war vessels will leave a deep 
chasm between Chinese and Japanese for 
a long time to come. Certainly, this 
generation of Chinese has never been so 
maltreated by any European power. 
Epwarp ALsworTH Ross 
University of Wisconsin 


University of Chicago Survey 


Crass Siz—E anp University Cost, dy 
Floyd W. Reeves, Nelson B. Henry, and 
John Dale Russell. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. xxii+ 
229 pp. (University of Chicago Sur- 
vey, Vol. XI) $2.50. 


The reader who takes up this mono- 
graph, which is Volume XI of the 
University of Chicago Survey, wishing 
to obtain scientific evidence on the 
relative effectiveness of college instruction 
in classes of various sizes, will be dis- 
appointed. He must turn to Volumes 
III and IV for the limited evidence of 
this sort deducible from the survey. 

Volume XI is an administrative study 
of current class-size and instructional 
cost at the University of Chicago, and 
represents an effort to suggest reorganiza- 
tions which will result in a more efficient 
utilization of instructional and physical 
resources. It is an analysis of oppor- 
tunities for two kinds of administrative 
economy. 

It is easy, and all too customary, in 
such an administrative approach, to 
ignore important factors in the class-size 
situation. This study, except for the 
acknowledged omission of experimental 
evidence on instructional outcomes, takes 
into consideration those factors. Part I, 
after explaining the curricular organiza- 
tion of the University, analyzes the 
class-size situation according to levels, 
colleges, quarters, fields of study, and 
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courses. The situation supports the con- 
tention of President Benedict, of the 
University of Texas, that in any institu- 
tion which attempts to fulfill the functions 
of a true university, small classes are a 
bigger problem than are large classes. 
The survey committee nevertheless felt 
that some economy could be effected by 
reducing the number and frequency of 
duplicate sections. 

Part II essays the obstinate and 
complicated task of devising a unit-cost 
basis for administering the instructional 
program. Again, the analysis differ- 
entiates between the various functions, 
levels, and fields of study. While the 
unit-cost technique was designed for a 
single institution, it represents a sincere 
effort to arrive at instructional economy 
on an equitable, humane basis, the 
essential features of which may profitably 
be adapted to comparable studies in any 
institution of higher learning. 

Eart HupELson 
West Virginia University 


THe OrtentTaL Institute, dy James 
Henry Breasted. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. xxilit+455 pp. 
(University of Chicago Survey, Vol. 
XII) $4.00. 


This book is both a record and a 
forecast. It relates the foundation and 
growth of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago; within a single 
generation the Institute has risen from 
an extremely modest start to a com- 
manding position in Near Eastern re- 
search. It is now fortified with adequate 
financial resources, a very competent 
staff, and excellent scientific equipment. 
Its constantly widening range of activities 
is exemplified by expeditions to Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Irak, and 
Persia. The home staff is engaged in 
co-ordinating the mounting mass of new 
evidence, and in evaluating and pre- 
serving the older sources. It may be 
that the most ambitious and timely 
undertaking of the local headquarters is 
the monumental Assyrian dictionary, a 
truly heroic task when it is realized that 
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this work must furnish an exact digest 
of hundreds of thousands of passages 
scattered throughout the unwieldy cunei- 
form literature. But the work accom- 
plished thus far, both at home and afield, 
is but a foretaste of more important 
things to come. The whole is aimed at 
throwing further light on the beginnings 
of Oriental history in the widest sense of 
the term, and these beginnings represent 
mankind’s earliest and fundamental civili- 
zations. The Institute is dedicated to 
the amassing and preserving of evidence 
bearing on these important but still 
somewhat shadowy periods in human life. 
For all its romanticism and fascination 
the undertaking is uniformly sound, and 
its present and potential usefulness to 
science is enhanced by the employment 
of the most modern scientific methods. 

The book, which is splendidly illus- 
trated, is explicit on all these points. 
It fails to give, however, a correct picture 
of the part which its author played in 
making the Institute what it is today. 
It is safe to say that without Breasted’s 
vision and enthusiasm, his understanding 
of the innumerable practical and scientific 

roblems involved in so vast a plan, the 
Cela would still be a dream rather 
than a reality. The reviewer notes this 
reticence, but cannot, of course, depre- 
cate it. 

The reader will welcome the brief 
historical introductions to each section 
of the Near East in which the Oriental 
Institute is at work at present. The 
archaeological summaries, however, seem 
to me a little one-sided. Emphasis is 
placed on the accomplishments of the 
Chicago excavators and explorers, while 
the achievements of the other archae- 
ologists are mentioned only occasion- 
ally. To be sure, the author is primarily 
interested in this particular book in the 
work of his institution. In as much, 
however, as the introductions are meant 
to be general, the uninitiated reader may 
get the wrong impression as to the 
amount of research done in the other 
centers of Oriental studies. 

Breasted uses the ter: . “Egypto- 
Babylonian” as a comprehensive name 
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for the ancient cultures of the Near 
East. ‘Mesopotamian’ would have been 
a better choice for the second element 
of the compound, because Babylonia 
imposes undue chronological and geo- 
graphical limitations. The Asiatic cul- 
tures to which the author refers were in 
evidence long before Babylon came into 
prominence, and they extended far beyond 
the limits of Hammurabi’s empire. Sher- 
gat (ancient Ashur) is no longer the 
railhead of the northwest Bagdad line 
as the author states (page 47). The new 
terminus is Baiji, 75 miles south of 
Shergat. 

But details of this kind are poor pick- 
ings indeed. The book of Mr. Breasted 
is a fascinating chronicle of a foundation 
that is destined to add many chapters to 
the early history of mankind. 

E. A. SpEISER 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Ptatrorm For Lire, by Ernest H. 
Wilkins. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Print- 


ing Company, 1933. 118 pp. 


College administrators make frequent 
speeches to all sorts of groups, and 
occasionally one of them brings his 
addresses together in a volume. This 
little book by the president of Oberlin 
College is such a compilation of addresses. 
All of them were delivered to the students 
of Oberlin College during the first five 
years of his presidency. They range from 
discussions of American and German 

litics to observations on the good 
ife. Individuals who talk frequently 
to students will find these observations 
suggestive. 


A Letter to the Assistant Editor 


Dear Mapam, 

Thank you for sending me the cutting 
from your JourNnaL or HicHer Epvuca- 
TION, with Mr. Richardson’s review. 
I must thank him and you for giving so 
much space to it. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


I am puzzled, however, to know in 
what way he thinks I confused objective 
achievement tests with intelligence tests, 
unless possibly there is some different 
sense in which the term “objective 
achievement test” is used by Mr. 
Richardson from what is customary here; 
but I should be glad of any definite 
reference to a paragraph in which any 
confusion appears to Mr. Richardson to 
take place. 

I may add that he is quite wrong in his 
assertion that the book was “obviously 
addressed to Headmasters.” These ex- 
aminations in England are in charge of 
local Education Authorities, and the 
Headmasters may have little to do with 
them. My book was intended for all 
students of Education who are inter- 
ested in these important problems of 
selection, and with the whole question of 
examinations. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Richardson is wrong 
again in suggesting that all the tests were 
of the essay type, as he does in about line 
12 or 15 of the review. It is true that I 
have criticised tests of the essay type in 
Part 1 of the book, and that some of the 
English examination papers included 
questions of the essay type, but it is 
very misleading to write as though ail 
the tests were of the essay type, par- 
ticularly as every examination would 
include also an examination in Arithmetic. 

Finally, in reference to the last sentence 
of the review, I suggest that “interpreta- 
tive discussion” is justifiable even where 
there is no proof; and I should be glad 
on the other hand if Mr. Richardson 
would point out any definite conclusions 
that are drawn, but which are unjustified 
by the data. 

I should be glad if you could find room 
for this reply to Mr. Richardson in your 
JouRNAL. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. VALENTINE 
Professor of Education, 
University of Birmingham 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Preparing College Women for Leisure,” 
by Flora B. Ludington, Library Journal, 
ey 15, 1934. . 

isure should not be spent in idleness 
but should be filled up with some “non- 
remunerative work in science, in letters, 
in art,” or some other occupation which 
will enrich everyday living, and where 
better can training and interest for 
worthy use of leisure be started than in 
college? 

This article by a college librarian tells 
how she influences the girls who come to 
her for books to read, or to study, and 
how she often turns them into interesting 
and unlooked-for bypaths by a mere 
suggestion. The librarian who is asked 
to help a student find a book for a course 
paves the way for future consultation if 
she shows the proper enthusiasm and 
interest, and she can often supplement 
the assignment by suggesting something 
which may start the student off on an 
entirely new and interesting trend of 
thought and reading which will carry on 
through life. “Our task,” says this 
librarian, “is to help the immature 
student of any age to find that which he 
can truly like.” 


“The Sheriff at the Fraternity Door,” 
by William E. Berchtold, New Outlook, 
January, 1934. 

Fraternities on many campuses are 
getting first glimpses of the depression. 
Years ago, in the glowing twenties in 
fact, the boom of Big Business reached 
into the colleges and as a result, countless 
fraternities and sororities all over the 
country are threatened with bankruptcy. 

The article tells interestingly of the 
wildcat schemes on which the unsus- 
pecting youths of the twenties were led 
to build magnificent houses in some cases 
with as little as $600 cash, and of how 
the youngsters of today are being saddled 
with these burdens which are not of their 
own making. 

Will the Tateenitics weather the storm? 
And, if not, what will happen? Frater- 
nities have automatically solved the 
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student-housing problem in almost every 
university in the country with the 
exception of Harvard and Yale. There 
are few Harknesses who may be expected 
to turn up with bequests for the hundreds 
of other universities and colleges which 
must house their students under the 
“education for the masses” theory. 
And so, the college boy and girl today are 
etting a “lesson in bankruptcy,” with 
same. only half-filled, daily bills to 
meet, no money for repairs and upkeep, 
and mortgages and notes falling due 
which they are unable to pay off. 

The undergraduate who sought refuge in a 
university to escape the Depression’s chilly 
breath is finding a few economic icicles to 
harass his slumbers before the fraternal 
hearth this winter. The major burden of 
Fraternity Row’s present difficulties has 
fallen on his shoulders, although he had no 
part in their making, not even the soul-filling 
satisfaction of autographing so many little 
slips of paper, acts which my classmates so 
enjoyed. 
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Meets an important modern education objective— 
the development and preservation of mental health in students 


KEEPING A SOUND MIND 


by PROFESSOR JOHN J. B. MORGAN 
Northwestern University 


This is the first textbook to formulate in language for the undergraduate the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene which specialists have discovered. The student who has had 
no training in psychology will be able to understand it, and it will teach him, sys- 
tematically and simply, the best ways to develop sound mental habits, to guard his 
mental health, to use his mental powers most effectively. It will be found an extremely 
valuable book for use in the freshman hygiene course, the “how-to-study”’ course, in 
the psychology department, or as reading 
to be recommended by the faculty adviser or the department of hygiene. 


Price, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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